STITUTE 
CANADA 
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UNITED KINGDOM BUILDING, VANCOUVER 
Architect: Douglas C. Simpson, Vancouver 
Engineer: D.W. Thomson & Co. Ltd., Vancouver 
Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor: | 
Canadian Comstock Co. Ltd., North Vancouver 


HOW TO OUTWIT THE SU RG HANG AND COOL A BUILDING A Trane zoned heating and 


cooling system is used in this handsome new Vancouver building. It automatically supplies just 
the right proportion of tempered air, to maintain an ideal climate—heated air in winter, 
cooled air in summer. Sun deflecting louvres are used to obtain greater economy of operation 
—and to “outwit” the sun! Result? The staff enjoys a year-round perfect working climate. 


Discover the advantages of TRANE heating and air conditioning in your new or present 
building. For perfect climate every hour of the day, contact your local TRANE office. M 


TPJ60-1 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 14 


Manufacturers of equipment for air conditioning, heating and ventilating. 


CLERK 
WINDOWS | 


@) New Medical Wing (opened in 1959) @) New Surgical Wing (opened 1955) 


The finest outlook 
a modern hospital can have 


The Royal Victoria Hospital overlooks the city of Montreal from 
a beautiful setting on famous Mount Royal. Opened on 2nd 
January 1894, it is closely affiliated with McGill University asa 
teaching hospital and has a long and outstanding record 

of public service to the community in general. 


Recent expansion and renovation programmes have extended 
the facilities that the Royal Victoria Hospital offers to the public. 
The addition of two new wings, designed by architects 

Barott, Marshall, Merrett & Barott, of Montreal, has increased 
the total number of beds available in the hospital to 1017. 


Both modern wings, highlighted in the above illustration, feature 
high quality CLERK windows, designed and fabricated in Canada 
to perform smoothly and efficiently for the life of the building. 


CLERK WINDOWS LIMITED 


MONTREAL TORONTO 


«ral 


Verticals 
draw like drapes, 
tilt like blinds 


Yecalum 


louvred window coverings 
match architectural trends 
in style and practicality 


For years, the louvred blind principle pioneered by 
Flexalum, has been the most practical form of interior 
window covering for commercial applications. So that style 
would keep pace with practicality, Flexalum has developed 
new directions in louvred treatments. On this page are just 
a few examples of how Flexalum Verticals combine hand- 


some, contemporary appearance Zs 7 


with the utility of venetian blinds. 


Above: Drawn like draperies, tilted like blinds, 
Flexalum Verticals let the architect follow through 
the broad sweep of upright structural lines with 
matching window decoration. 


Centre: Unmatched for light control, ease of 
Operation and long, trouble-free life, Flexalum 
Verticals here provide soft light while removing 
that “glassed in’ feeling from the entrance lobby 
of a commercial building. 


Right: Flexalum Verticals dress up a reception 
area with drape-like attractiveness. Available in 
a large selection of both gloss and mat finishes, in 
plain shades and tasteful contemporary patterns. 


For further information about the latest trends in louvred window coverings, 
write to Hunter Douglas Ltd., 9500 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal. 
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The wide range of Pilkington’s 
tiles, both plain coloured and 
decorative, will delight you at 
once with its practicability and 
with its creative possibilities. And 
the skilled staff of Pilkington’s 
Design Department will give you 


every assistance you need. 


A sample pack containing the full range of plain FREE 
colours and a booklet showing the full range of SAMPLES 
screen prints will be posted to you by our nearest 
agent on request. Please indicate if pack or booklet, 
or both. are required. 


AGENTS 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba. Saskatchewan and Maritime Provinces: 
Kerr, Slee & Co., 1269, Greene Ave., Montreal, P.Q. 
Alberta: Ronald F. Butler Ltd., 10532- 130 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
British Columbia : 
Atlas Import Products Ltd., 1221, Glen Drive, Vancouver, B.C. 


PILKINGTON’S TILES LIMITED 
Clifton Junction, Manchester, England. 


1505 W 


BOLTED BEAM AND COLUMN CONNECTIONS 


In Modern 
Downtown 


Office 
Building 


MACKENZIE BUILDING, TORONTO, ONTARIO” 
OWNERS: Dept. of Publie 
Works, Ottawa, 
Building Construction 
Branch, 

E. A. Gardner, 

Chief Architect. 
ARCHITECTS: Shore & Moffat, 
Toronto. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS: 
Redfern Construction 
Company, Limited, 
Toronto. 


STEEL FABRICATORS and ERECTORS: 
Frankel Steel 
Construction Limited, 
Toronto. 


All Stelco High-Strength 
Bolts are identified as shown 
and conform to ASTM Speci- 
fication A-325, A certificate 
of guarantee is given with 
each shipment. 


High-strength bolting and welding 
were employed to erect the steel 
framework of this modern Cana- 
dian Government Building which 
houses a Post Office and other 


Federal Offices. 


29,245 Stelco High-Strength Bolts were used 2 rivets. Stelco High-Strength Bolts are 


in the building shown here. Present regulations 
require one bolt for one rivet, but a 2-man 
crew with an air wrench and a holding wrench 
can install 3 bolts in the same time it takes a 


stronger than rivets in both tension and shear. 
Bolting has important advantages in almost 
any structural job, but, as bolts are installed 
cold and with relative quiet, this method is 


heavily equipped 4-man riveting crew to install particularly desirable in built-up areas, and in 


school and hospital zones. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Executive Offices: Hamilton and Montreal 
Sales Offices: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver. 
J. C. Pratt & Co. Limited, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 60181.B 


OF PROGRESS 
1910-1960 
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MODERN ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
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Expert electrical installations 
under the supervision of 
professional engineers mean 
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DOOR WEIGHT 
requirements 


styles for doors, 12 
lbs. to 1200 Ibs.— 
light office rail gates 
to extra heavy lead- 
lined doors. 


CLOSER 
MOUNTING 
requirements 


styles for mounting 
in the floor, in the 
jamb, in the door, 
on the door. 


DOOR ACTION 
requirements 


styles for single act- 
ing and double act- 
ing—both light and 
heavy doors. 


DOOR HANGING 
preference 


styles for offset 
hung doors, center 
hung doors and butt 
hung doors. 


DOOR LOCATION 
requirements 


styles for entrance, 
vestibule, corridor, 
all interior doors. 
toilet stall doors 
and office rail gates, 


send for your copy of catalog 18e 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. (CANADA) LTD. 


43 Racine Rd. (Rexdale P.O.) Toronto, Ontario 
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Note how this Amtico Vinyl Floot 


creates smart effects 


in a practical way 


as illustrated on the facing page 


The Flooring: 


Amtico Renaissance Vinyl 


The Colors: 
4. VR-6 Imperial Jade 
5. VR-1 Gardenia White 
6. VR-51 Cameo Pink 


1. Over-Tone Pink 
2. VR-7 Grotto Green 
3. VR-2 Corsican Black 


Renaissance® Flooring Data: 


Amtico Permalife Vinyl 4”... all-vinyl, color throughout 
thickness * Standard tile sizes... 9” x 9”, 12” x 12”. Special 
sizes... 9” x 187, 18” x 18”) 9*'x 367) 24” x36) 36 saaion 
(Other sizes available by special order) * Feature strips . . . up 
to 1” wide, 36” long. 


Amtico Flooring Facts: 


Architects and designers who want memorable floors dramatic 
in high fashion turn more and more often to Amtico Renaissance 
Vinyl Flooring. They find a translucent, dimensional vinyl 
with a luxury look that strikingly surpasses the richness and 
elegance of natural marble. There’s a full choice of handsome 
colors. And with Renaissance Over-Tone your own color 
selection can be exactly custom matched. 


Whether you write your next specifications for a skyscraper 
or a split-level development, you can very easily specify a 
flooring that’s perfect from Amtico’s complete vinyl line. 
There’s a broad price range. Advantages: stand-up to hardest 
Wear, never a maintenance headache, flexibility and resiliency 
for walking comfort, grease- and acid-resistance, can’t crack 
or tear. Use over wood subfloors, concrete under floors, sus- 
pended concrete, on-grade concrete, below-grade concrete. 


Alico 


VINYL FLOORING 
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AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 
Dept. RA-110, Sherbrooke, Quebec 


© : Please send full color idea brochure and 
FREE complete set of Amtico Vinyl and 
Rubber Flooring samples to: 


VINYL 


é NAME 
flooring ey 


NS ——_—_——— 


ADDRESS 


ae 


CITY PROVINCE 


= - Ci —————— 
This distinguished floor of Amtico Renaissance® Vinyl is inspired by aristocratic ne coupon to your business card or 


Italian Renaissance marble designs. Other unique Amtico designs include 
ravertine, Delft, Textura, Celestial, Stardust, Terrazzo and Marbleized. 


Unusual heights . . . unusual widths . . . scarcely any limit to size 

. manufactured of galvanized steel or aluminum panels . . . the 
Multiplex design solves most medium or large-sized door problems. Ask 
our engineering department to assist in: planning your requirements. 


Vertiplex embodies most of the features of M 
plex for smaller door installations. Horizontal lin 
design and minimum of control apparatus 
demand of modern architecture. Standard si 
permit reasonable prices and fast aaivey. 

for Vertiplex folder. 


Richards Wilcox 


CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 
LONDON, CANADA 


by 
Richards - Wilcox 


(eeu 


Branches: HALIFAX MONCTON MONTREAL TORONTO HAMILTON NORTH BAY OTTAWA WINNIPEG CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER © 
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EXHIBIT BUILDING, The Thousand Islands, Ontario. 

Architect  H.H. ROBERTS, MR.AII.C., Westport, Ontario. 
General Contractor TOWER COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal, Quebec. 
p Tractor  G. COLIGAN, Prescott, Ontario. 


The Exhibit Building at the new 
Hill Island Development at the 
Thousand Islands, Ontario is part of 
a 350-acre resort area which is 
presently being developed by 
International Resort Facilities Limited. 
As part of the initial development, 

the Exhibit Building and its lighting 
indicate the modern concept that 

will be applied throughout the area. 
An interesting variety of lighting 
equipment is used to illuminate this 
building and surrounding area, 

with each unit selected to provide 

the right light at the right place and 
to complement each other. All of 

the lighting equipment, including 
lamps, was supplied through the 
Northern Electric lighting service. 

The products of many leading 
illumination manufacturers are 
conveniently available from 

Northern Electric and our lighting 
specialists will gladly assist you 

in the planning of efficient indoor 
and outdoor lighting systems. 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE 


Northern Electric can supply quality 
equipment to meet all lighting ~ 
objectives, whether your need is for 
the illumination of commercial or 
industrial buildings, shopping 
centres, streets and sidewalks, 
park areas or sports stadiums. 


A single call to your nearest 

Northern Electric office will give you 
immediate access to information 

on the technical aspects and 
availability of the products of most of 
the leading illumination manufacturers. 
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Use the NORTHERN ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING SERVICE 


— our lighting specialists will 

be pleased to assist in the planning 
of any interior or exterior 

lighting layout: 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ENTRAINING AGENT 


on the job at 
Red Rock Falls 


Answering the expanding North's 

demands for more power Ontario 

Hydro will bring Red Rock Falls 

generating station into service this 

year. The dam, powerhouse and 
spillway of single base line construc- 
tion required approximately 97,000 
yards of concrete. 

Greater concrete durability was obtained 
by the even dispersion of air bubbles through- 
out the mix. This practice increased resistance 
to freezing and thawing, reduced water content 

and measurably improved workability. DAREX 

AEA by Dewey and Almy was the air entraining 

admixture used in concreting operations. 

Because the existing ready-mix batching plant was 
too small for the large form area involved, a retarding 
admixture was used to delay the set of the concrete. 

DARATARD by Dewey and Almy was used to prolong the 
plastic condition of the concrete mix. Both Dewey and Almy 
materials were supplied and serviced by Construction Chemi- 
cals Limited, 88 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario. 


w.r.GRACE «eco. 
OF CANADA LTD. 
DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL DIVISION 


255 Lafleur Avenue, LaSalle, Quebec 


wood mp 


windows 


combine modern efficiency with ecclesiastical design 


For protection against severe winters, these 
PELLA MULTI-PURPOSE WINDOWS offer the 
recognized insulating qualities of wood and 
self-storing, inside “storms.” The 20 standard 
sized M-P units combine into hundreds of 
arrangements compatible with practically all 
architectural requirements. For optimum win- 


L'EGLISE N.-D. DU SAINT-ESPRIT 
A VALLEYFIELD, QUEBEC 
ARCHITECT: PIERRE DIONNE 
BUILDER: RAYMOND LECOMPTE 
CONSTRUCTION INC. 


dow efficiency and rapid installation on the job, ia 


you can rely on the quality materials and ex- 
acting craftsmanship of PELLA M-P WINDOWS. 
For complete specifications, contact your : 
nearest Canadian distributor. Consult your 
classified telephone directory or the list below. 


À 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS FOR ROLSCREEN COMPANY, PELLA, IOWA, U.S.A. 


Evans Engineering Sales Ltd. B. T. Leigh 

3628 Burnsland Rd. 736 Newport Avenue 
Tel: CHestnut 3-5506 Tel: EV. 3-9685 
Calgary, Alberta Victoria, B.C. 


Evans Engineering Sales Ltd. 
11226 — 156th Street 

Tel: HU. 9-5581 

Edmonton, Alberta 


Acme Sash & Door Co. Limited 
400 Des Meurons Street 

Tel: CHapel 7-1171 

St. Boniface, Manitoba 


Evans Engineering Sales Ltd. 
1213 Winnipeg Street 

Tel: JO. 8-1653 

Regina, Saskatchewan 


Geo. H. Belton Lumber Co. Limited 
313 Rectory Street 

Tel: GEneral 2-3731 

London, Ontario 


The Top-Flite Company 
25 Alexander Street 
Tel: MUtual 4-7820 
Vancouver 4, B.C. 


Mayno Davis Lumber Co. Limited 
57-75 Duke Street 
Tel: CEntral 2-5311 
Ottawa 4, Ontario 


OTHER PELLA QUALITY PRODUCTS INCLUDE PELLA WOOD CASEMENT WINDOWS, ROLSCREENS, WOOD FOLDING DOORS AND PARTITIONS, WOOD SLIDING GLASS DOORS 
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Belton Lumber Company, Limited 
Devine Street 

Tel: Digby 4-3637 

Sarnia, Ontario 


P.O. Box 1390 
Tel: 2265 
Summerside, P.E.I. 


Matthews Lumber Company, Limited 
1495 Howard Street 

Tel: CL. 4-1143 

Windsor, Ontario 


Price Agencies, Limited 
6252 St. Lawrence Blvd. 
Tel: CRescent 2-5781 
Montreal 10, Quebec 


Pella Products Company 
Division of 
Overhead Door Co. of Toronto, Ltd. 
289 Bering Avenue 
Tel: BE. 9-3077 
Toronto 18, Ontario 


Jacques Chalifour, Enrg. 
2485 chemin St. Louis 
Tel: LA. 7-4400 

Quebec 10, P.Q. 
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M. F. Schurman Company, Limited 


Sndushuctibls Mrchitectiral Berily 


Representatives: MANITOBA 
H. W. Glassco & Co. 


PRECIOUS METAL #302 


to match the beauty of America’s new stainless steel 
structures, entrances, doors, window frames. 


HAGER STAINLESS STEEL HINGES 


... the aristocrat of metals 
... the craftsmanship of a master 


HAGER HINGES OF #302 STAINLESS STEEL 
(selected from the nearly 50 types of stainless) is 
the fi nest stai ess steel for hinges... for hardware. 


Its appearance and performance are flawless. 
i ... its hardness can’t 


manship. 


ble quality is indicated, 


/ts initial higher cost is justified! 


e 2 times the strength of hot rolled Carbon 
Steel (tensile strength 80,000 psi). 


e No discoloration. Hygienic! Easy to keep clean. 


all Hager Hinges 
available in 


-302 

A ue | Hager AISI type-302 Stainless Steel looks new 

tainless Stee years after lesser metals have badly discolored 
(chrome-nickel); and corroded. 


also AISI type-430 e No corrosion. Type-302 is homogeneous, dense, 
or other types, austenitic type stainless (hardenable by cold 
RUheniececitied working), hi-chrome nickel steel; no plating or 

P : protective coating to peel off; its own natural 
surface beauty is eternal; scratching will not 
lay a foundation for corrosion. 


e Less frictional wear. Hager Stainless Steel 
hinges swing smoothly, silently, forever. 


e Lustrous, low-reflective beauty. Universally 


EVERYTHING HINGES ON Hager ! ” used in the architectural field, 
HAGER HINGE CANADA LIMITED + 136 OTTAWA STREET, KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
QUEBEC ONTARIO BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Laliberte & LaLiberte J. M. T. Phillips Hans Carstens 
Montreal 28, Quebec Toronto (Port Credit), Ontario Vancouver 4, British Columbia 


628 Royal Bank Bldg. 
Winnipeg 2, Manitoba 


PLUMBING 


HEATING 


VENTILATION 
INSTALLATIONS sy 


SE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
for DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC WORKS, 
OTTAWA 


Architects: 
ALLWARD & GOUINLOCK \ 


Associated Architects: 
AUGUSTE MARTINEAU & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Engineer: 


R. P. ALLSOP 


General Contractors: 


FULLERCON LTD. 


Accurate plan interpretation, top quality materials and careful, expert installation under 


supervision by professional engineers result in heating and plumbing performance as specified. 


. . . Let us quote on your next project. 


METRO INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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MONTREAL — OTTAWA 


Fire Hose Cabinets 
by Wilson & Cousins 


+ Specially designed and finished 
to match the interior trim 
e Engineered to meet every requirement 


at the 
This is just one of the many fine buildings in which 


| y Wilson & Cousins Hose Cabinets are used to 
enhance rather than detract from a beautiful interior 
design. We invite you to review the many attractive 


styles and finishes available to you through 


| Wilson & Cousins. Or, if you prefer, enquire regarding 
| the building of cabinets to your personal design. (We are 
now doing this for a number of Canadian Architects). 


A note on your letterhead will receive 
our immediate attention. 


WILSON & COUSINS CO. LIMITED / Since 7887 


Canada’s oldest and largest manufacturers of Fire Protection and Safety Equipment TORONTO 


240 Birmingham St. 
MONTREAL 

714 Vitre St. W. 
WINNIPEG 

100 Lenore St. 
CALGARY 

3501 18th St. S.W. 
VANCOUVER 

364 Alexander St. 


Wilson Cousins Equipment installed by Universa Plum ing & Heating Co. Lid. 
12 


Architects: Earle C. Morgan and Page & Steele « 
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TOP: PALM SPRINGS SPA William F. Cody, Wexler & Harrison, Phillip Koenig BOTTOM: PREFABRICATION OF SAFEWAY STOREFRONT FOR DOUBLE GLAZED, SEALEDI 
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ALUMINUM BY ACME METAL MOULDING COMPANY 


Whether the project gives free rein to your creative talents, or calls for painstaking and resourceful 
preliminary work, you will insure your professional satisfaction when you specify Acme Metal Moulding 
Company for your storefront and entrance aluminum. One of the nation’s largest manufacturers in this 
field, Acme’s reputation rests upon many factors of excellence. It is not merely superior strength or superior 
service which distinguishes Acme aluminum. Complete design freedom evolved from architect-designed 
simplicity makes this storefront aluminum a pleasure to detail. If you could watch the care lavished upon 
the buffing and finishing of every piece you would know why the Acme matte finish is so outstanding. 
And competitive pricing, of course... just ask for Acme bids to see how often we can add a price advantage 
to our points of quality. Specify storefront and entrance aluminum by Acme Metal Moulding Company. 
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GENERAL CATALOG OF COMPLETE ACME LINE 
SEND COUPON BELOW FOR YOUR COPY-NOW 


Acme Metal Moulding Company has prepared a new and complete catalog of 
its full line of architectural aluminum, in a vinyl cover, 3-ring binder. This catalog 
has been designed to be your most convenient reference for detailing aluminum 
storefronts and entrances. It contains many typical elevations with keyed 
quarter-scale diagrams, in five different tube series, plus full and quarter-scale 
diagrams of every item in the Acme line. All necessary information is arranged 
for fast and easy use. Send for your copy today, with the coupon below; every 
architectural office should have one or more of these major catalogs. 


SUBSIDIARY OF NORTHROP CORPORATION 


flupduros 


do 


_. 


AN 


Fe 
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NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION at Richmond and University, Toronto, the impressive 
New Sun Life Building forecasts the future with 
dramatic use of aluminum for its curtain wall exterior. 
An estimated half million pounds of aluminum will 
be used for formed sheet column covers, spandrel panels 


OWNERS: Sun Life Assurance Company and fixed window extrusions. 
of Canada 


ARCHITECTS: John B. Parkin The services of ALCAN’s architectural sales specialists 


Associates, Don Mills, Ontario 


CONSULTING ARCHITECT: are freely available to you in your selection of 
A. J. C. Paine, Montreal d 6 A oe 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: aluminum to capitalize on the architectural qualities of 


Perini Limited, Toronto is à fe 
CURTAIN WALL FABRICATOR: this light and gracious metal—long term beauty, 
Kawneer Company Canada Limited, minimum maintenance and maximum use of floor space. 
Don Mills, Ontario 
For information on aluminum’s role in your building 


plans, write us at Dept. 45, P.O. Box 6090, Montreal. 


Look what 
they’re doing 
with 
ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


An ALUMINIUM LIMITED Company 
Quebece Montreal «+ Ottawa « Toronto « Hamilton » Windsor. Winnipeg « Calgary * Vancouver 
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4! Architect: 
Jean Serge Leforte 

| General Contractor: 

Wm. D'Aoust Construction Ltd. 
Painting Contractor: 

| Art Gaudreau Ltd. 

| P& L Products Used: 

Lyt-all Double Duty Primer, Lyt-all 

Flowing Flat, Lyt-all Stippling 

Eggshell, Vitralite Enamel Eggshell, 

Oil Stain, “38” Pale Trim Varnish. 


AD ACTC 
1WwoPed 


the paint of professionals 
for over a century 
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ST. LOUIS MARIE DE MONTFORT HOPITAL 
Ottawa, Canada 


THERE’S A GOOD REASON WHY 


so many hospital administrators want P&L products. The 
spacious St. Louis Marie de Montfort Hopital is a fine example 
of how P&L products complied with a variety of finishing 
situations. Not only patient’s rooms but those of the staff are 
made cheerful and decoratively correct with Pratt & Lambert 
Calibrated Colors®. Modern fluorescent illumination is used 
extensively. The laboratory is self-contained and completely 
modern. Ottawa citizens can look forward to many years of 
economical service from this handsome structure.. . protected 
and beautified with Pratt & Lambert paint and varnish. 


Professional-level color planning service is available on request. 
An experienced Pratt & Lambert representative will suggest 
distinctive color plans and recommend authoritative painting 
specifications without obligation. Please write: Pratt & Lambert 
Architectural Service Department, 254 Courtwright St., Fort 
Erie, Ont., Canada. 


FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 
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It’s versatility, not magic, that Northern Elec- 
tric has built into’ this intercom telephone. 
Through advanced research and technology, 
this one phone does what 3 or 4 standard 
phones could never do. It lets you: 


e talk to others in your office by just 
dialing or pushing a button 


confer with as many as 6 persons at once 
add another person to an outside call 
handle outside calls on the same phone 


a 
© BUTTON your phone becomes an 


INTERCOM 


Intercom telephones are another step forward in the science of commu- 
nications by Northern Electric, who design and manufacture most of 
Canada’s telephones and related equipment. 


Northern’s extensive experience, creative engineering and design per- 
sonnel and modern manufacturing facilities are at your command. 
Branches are strategically located across Canada to serve you. 


Northern Electric 


COMPANY LIMITED 
SERVES YOU BEST 


2060-4 


oes : ad 
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TWINDOW insulating Windows 


add to patients comfort—give year round insulation 
at the new Saint John General Hospital 


Hospital room temperatures must 
becarefully controlled tosafeguard 
patients’ health and comfort. This 
is especially true in winter when 
drafts and sudden drops in out- 
door temperatures are common. 


Twindow*—with its built-in in- 
sulating qualities (two pieces. of 
glass separated by an imprisoned 
layer of dry, non-circulating air) 
—helps maintain rooms at an even 
heat. There are virtually no drafts 
at the window areas . . . and heat- 
ing costs are substantially reduced. 
These are the reasons Twindow 
was used exclusively in the new 
Saint John, N.B., General Hos- 
pital. And what it has done here 
it can do for all types of buildings 
— schools, office buildings, munici- 
pal centres . .. and homes too! 


The cost of Twindow Insulating 
Windows is surprisingly low! Find 
out today how well Twindow can 
fit in with your building plans. 

*T.M.Reg'd. 


Fr 


Modern miracles in glass made by 


*DUPLATE 


DUPLATE CANADA LIMITED 


*T. M. REG'D 


for brighter safer living! 
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ARCHITECTS: 


CONTRACTOR: 


INSULATING AIR 


STEEL CHANNEL 
PLASTIC SEAL 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


50 branches coast to coast 


Alward & Gillies— Moti & Myles 
Associated Architects, Saint John 


Acme Construction Co. Ltd., Saint John 
GLAZING CONTRACTOR: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


Twindow is sold exclusively in Canada by 


CANADIAN {(j]| PrittsBURGH 
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the precast floor and roof system offering so much in 
speed and economy with great design possibilities 


The Flexicore system provides a structural concrete floor or roof at low cost for all types of buildings. Individual 
hollow-cored slabs are prefabricated and pre-cured in lengths required; delivered to the job; then placed, 
levelled and grouted. The grouted key locks the slabs together into a flat, rigid, monolithic unit. 


Flooring or roofing is added to the upper surface; the lower side needs only paint to make it a practical and 
good-looking ceiling. 


SLAB SIZES: Slabs vary in thickness from 4” to 10”; widths from 
16” to 24”; lengths vary depending on specific applications and permit 
fine clear spans. Cantilever construction for overhangs or balconies is 
simple and practical to considerable lengths, depending on cross-section. 


HOLLOW CORES: These run the length of each slab, providing for 
wiring, plumbing, etc; to provide air ducts for heating or cooling. These 
cores reduce slab weight by about half; accurately positioned pre- 
stressed steel reinforcing maintains full strength. 


Specific Flexicore Economies: In any weather, a Flexicore crew lays an average of 2500 square feet a day, 
ensuring continuity for jobsite progress. The overall cost of a Flexicore installation compares favourably with 
other types of construction—and sub-trades can go right to work on Flexicore slabs. The initial savings can be 
doubled. Flexicore manufacturing control does away with the uncertainties of site-pouring. There is no expense 
for form work and form dismantling. Earlier occupancy brings earlier revenue from the building. High fire- 
resistance means low insurance rates. Flexicore system saves from 2” to 8” per storey in wall height, reducing 
material and labour requirements. The undersides of Flexicore areas need only paint—no ceiling plastering. 


Approved Construction: The Flexicore system is designed to CSA standards . . . widely accepted and endorsed 
by leading architects and engineers . . . used on over 20,000 buildings. 


CREAGHAN & ARCHIBALD LTD. SUPERCRETE LTD. 


& 
flex: MONTREAL, P.Q. a ae ONT. 
SCHELL INDUSTRIES LTD. Y F 
co re WOODSTOCK, ONT. REGINA, SASK. 
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MURRAY ASSOCIATES LTD. HOBBS CONCRETE BLOCKS LTD. 
TORONTO, ONT. EDMONTON, ALTA. 


CF 104 
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“My reputation rides on the inside of the 
building, too—that’s why I specify Crane.” 


SUCCESSFUL architects have found that a Crane specification is a 
giant step towards complete client satisfaction — because Crane 
products work best, look best, are priced within your budget. Take, 
for example, ‘The Placidus’’. It’s off-the-floor for easier, lower-cost 
maintenance . . . it’s more sanitary because of pedal-operation and 
efficient design . . . it’s extra-quiet because of its specially-engineered 
bowl and quiet-action flush valve. It’s one of the products that make 
Crane the criterion by which all others are judged when fixtures are 
being selected for commercial buildings and institutions. Crane Head 
Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal. 


CRANE. Bp vaives-rirtines.ripinc-PLUMBING-HEATING-AIR CONDITIONING 
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VENUS 


Ceiling diffusers, counter lighting and identification panels of PLEXIGLAS 


PLEXIGLAS 


FOR LIGHTING THAT STANDS OUT AND STANDS UP 


The versatility of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic as a lighting Technically trained field representatives will be 
material is well demonstrated in the multiple uses shown a Plexiglas fon ete maa ES 
above. To each application, PLEXIGLAS brings maximum on problems of design and installation. 
efficiency in the transmission and diffusion of light. It also 

provides breakage-resistance, ease of cleaning, and freedom 
from discoloration. Above all, PLEXIGLAS has the permanent, 
quality appearance that complements good interior design. 


Chemicals for Industry 


ROHM £ HAAS 
COMPANY 


OF CANADA LIMITED 
We will be pleased to send you the names of manufacturers 2 MANSE ROAD, WEST HILL, ONTARIO 

of lighting equipment that incorporates PLEXIGLAS. Par Op er 
Western Hemisphere. 
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Manufactured well within recognized flatness tolerance, 
Durospan Spandrel Panels retain their flatness under all 
climatic conditions. Won’t warp, buckle or “oil can!” 

The secret lies in the laminated construction and the ther- 
mally balanced design. There are no mechanical fasteners to 
restrain the facing materials. 


PREVENT “OIL CAN’ SHADOW...SPECIFY DUROSPAN 
Ayailable in the following facings: 


Porcelain enamel on light gauge steel e Porcelain enamel on 
light gauge aluminum e Stainless steel, smooth and rigidized 


e Anodized aluminum, smooth and textured e Copper, various 
oxidized finishes. 


NN 


e Constant colour control ensures no colour variation. 

e Completely sealed unit. 

e Won’t rust or corrode after long exposure. 

e So versatile it can be applied to any curtain wall design. 


e Choose the insulation you prefer. 


DUROSPAN INSULATED PANELS WERE SELECTED FOR THE 
OFFICE BUILDING, CARGILL GRAIN CO. LTD., BAIE COMEAU, QUE. 


Project Designers—C. D. Howe & Co. Ltd., Montreal 
Architects— Dobush & Stewart, Montreal 
General Contractor—The Foundation Company of Canada Ltd., Montreal 


For further information contact: 


g BISHOP PRODUCTS LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


SIDNEY ROOFING & PAPER CO. LTD. 
BURNABY 3, B.C. 
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THE (i!) WILSON “tc” LINE 
OF INCANDESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 


ANOTHER WILSON INCANDESCENT 
FIXTURE PROVIDING VISUAL 
COMFORT, SAFETY AND SMOOTH, 
FUNCTIONAL STYLING. 


This new Wilson quality line of Diecast 
Aluminum Wall Brackets and Ceiling 
Fixtures has wide use in institutional, 
commercial and residential applications 
...side and main entrances, stairways, 
corridors, washrooms and many other 
areas. 


Here are a few of the features: 


+ Weatherproof, rustproof and shockproof for 
interior and outdoor use. 


%* Heat-proof Neoprene gaskets 
% Satin Chrome finish 


X Screw-in diffusing globes of high quality 
Thermopal glass, free of seams, provide 
even light and colour density. 


X Guards of cast aluminum (aluminum finish) 


X Hinging makes guard removal during 
relamping unnecessary. 


47/8" 


QE 35/8 fee 41/24 fee 41/2" 


nb al | (Ért 
| : | ie Spring-Loaded 
| Là Safety Thread 


5/3” +} hea1aH b-31/4+1 
aya" Cat. No. CB-1110 Cast angled, threaded 


Cat. No. CB-1120 sections are spring-loaded 
to expand and contract 
with the Thermopal glass 
globe. They absorb shock 
and vibration and main- 
tain constant pressure of 
the globe against the heat 
Cat. No. (B-1130 and weather-proof gasket. 


We cordially invite you to write for full information. 


J. A. WILSON LIGHTING & DISPLAY LIMITED 


77 Plants: Toronto, Ont., Medicine Hat, Alta. 
280 LAKESHORE ROA D, District Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
—— TORONTO 14 , ONTARIO Agents: Eric Ackland & Associates Limited, Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Calgary 
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789 Schlage locks and not a single lock problem 


—at MONTREAL’S NEW AIRPORT. Schlage 
Stainless Steel Locks were chosen for the 
Montreal Airport because of their functional 
beauty and proved, trouble-free durability. 
And all those Schlage locks were installed 
without the smallest difficulty. Units arrived 


HARDWARE FURNISHED BY DURAND HARDWARE LTD , MONTREAL 


the finest lock of its kind...see to it that 
each lock meets exacting quality standards 
.. and provide every conceivable aid in 
connection with the choice of the right lock 
for the job. 


HANOVER 
LOCK DESIGN 


SCHLAGE =: 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED STEEL 
Schlage Lock Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Box 2098, Vancouver 3, B.C. 


carefully assembled, well-packed and clearly 
marked; keying was easy with Schlage’s 
simplified system. 

It’s all part of “the Schlage idea”. Make 


BARREL VAULT SHELLS 

span up to 60 feet with merely 4-point support. 

Like Folded Plate Beams, they span width as 

well as length, their strength being in the 

Fir Plywood skin combined with the lumber framing. 
Light in weight as well as appearance, they are 
economically fabricated and handled, and they can 
be used on their own or with other components to 
combine utility with refreshing architectural design. 
This is one of the many stimulating ideas 

emanating from the Plywood industry. It is good 
practice to keep plywood always in mind, and 

to discuss it with our nearest Field Office, or the 
headquarters in Vancouver. Our technical knowledge 
and information are sure to be useful. 


| WATERPROOF GLUE 


FIR PLYWOOD 


PLYWOOD MARKED HAS WATERPROOF GLUE 
Plywood Manufacturers Association of B.C., 550 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B.C. 
Field Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, London, Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal 
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The G.P.L. camera transmits pic- 
tures simultaneously to as many 
places as desired —to individuals, 
small groups or large audiences. 


PES 2695 
Dan ap LRN. 


how Industrial TV can contribute 


ws 


For further 
information 
write to: 


Northern Electric Co. Limited, 
Dept. 51, 

1600 Dorchester St. W., 
Montreal, Que. 
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to the buildings on your boards 


You can augment the usefulness of every industrial and institutional building 
on your boards by including a Northern Electric Industrial TV System in your basic 
designs. For Industrial TV is working television — television that increases the 
efficiency of men, machines, and buildings. It transmits visual Denti from 
room to room, from story to story, from building to building. 

A Northern Electric Industrial TV System enables individuals or groups to 
communicate visually over a closed TV circuit with the same ease that a telephone 
permits verbal communication over telephone wires. 

The Northern Electric Industrial TV System can be used for scores of different 
jobs — and more uses are being found all the time. Here are just a handful of 
different kinds of uses of Northern Electric Industrial TV. 

In schools — for simultaneous instruction of scattered classes by one teacher, 
supervision of play and study areas. In hospitals — to keep watch over patients, 
for professional teaching of large groups. In churches and hotels — to handle 
overflow audiences. In offices — to present information to management or staff, 
check remote records. In factories and laboratories — to monitor processes and 
machines, supervise remote, cramped or dangerous operations. In department stores 
— for surveillance; to present upper-floor merchandise to ground floor shoppers, 
check records, provide sales and warehouse control. 

Put Northern Electric Industrial TV to work for greater efficiency and lower 
Operational costs for your clients. It will multiply the usefulness of existing build- 
ings. In new buildings, it will give you new freedom of design. 


1059-7 
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SNE 
a installation 


manufacture 


service 


Complete responsibility centred in one specialized organization! 


Undivided responsibility for all phases of a temper- 
ature control installation — from coordinated plan- 
ning to future service — is the key to lasting owner 
satisfaction. Each Johnson System, small or large, 
is furnished on this basis, for long experience has 
proved it to be the only way to assure the kind of 
lifetime efficiency and operational economy an owner 
expects from his control system. 


When they invest in a Johnson Pneumatic Control 
System, your clients are investing in years of reliable 
performance, something hardly to be expected from 
scattered sources whose responsibility ends with the 
sale. With air conditioning, heating, and ventilating 
systems becoming increasingly complex, now it is 
even more important that responsibility for the 


Johnson’s way of doing business, as demonstrated 
in leading buildings everywhere, enables your clients 
to enjoy the very finest standards of indoor climate 
control at the lowest possible lifetime cost. Complete 
sales, engineering, installation, and service facilities 
are available from direct branch offices in all princi- 
pal cities. Johnson Controls Ltd., Toronto 16, Ont. 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


control system be centred in one organization. GROWING WITH CANADA SINCE 191 2 
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For moisture exclusion at the lowest 


cost, specify 


polythene film 


When you're specifying the moisture vapour barrier 
for a home or building, consider these two facts: 
polythene film costs 30 to 40% less than other high 
quality materials used for the same purpose and is 
500% more efficient than the CMHC requirement. 


Moisture penetration is a prime cause of peeling paint, 
stains and plaster cracking. Polythene film excludes 
moisture for the lifetime of a structure when it is 
stapled or glued (using a special adhesive) inside 


ANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED SUPPLIES POLYTHENE RESIN TO FILM MANUFACTURER 


the studding of walls and ceilings, laid over sub 
flooring and under concrete. And it stops drafts, cut: 
fuel costs. 


Polythene film means time and labour savings too; 
because its lightness, toughness and flexibility make it 
easy to install. If you would like further information, 
you can get it from Canadian Industries Limited, 
Plastics Division, P.O. Box 10, Montreal. 


GP Polythene 


DUR-O-WAL'S 
TRUSSED DESIGN 
STANDS AT 
THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS! 


Impartial tests by university research 
engineers prove adds 71% flexural 
strength to masonry walls 


We sent Dur-o-wal masonry wallrein- course, with Class A mortar, the flex- 
forcement to school—where its effec- ural strength of a masonry wall in- 
tiveness was scientifically measured creases 261 per cent! 


RAPID CONTROL JOINT 
...another product engi- 


by strictly impartial university re- Dur-o-wal, you see, is engineered neered for the job by the 
search engineers. Here are facts: —according to the fundamental truss makers of Dur-o-wal. 
Wide, weatherproof Neo- 


When Standard Weight Dur-o-wal _ principle which uses all of the steel in 
is used every second course, the flex- tension and working together. Make 
ural strength of a masonry wall in- sure you get the masonry wall rein- 
creases 71 per cent. This can be fur- forcement that does the job. Always 
ther increased, in the good cause of look for Dur-o-wal’s exclusive trussed 
permanent wall construction. When design. Stocked by more than 8,000 
Extra Heavy Dur-o-walis usedevery nation-wide dealers. See us in Sweet’s! 


Propet ener see + 


_ DuRr-O-WAL 


Masonry Wall Reinforcement and Rapid Control Joint 


aa acs ols a cen ant RE 5 


RIGID BACKBONE OF STEEL FOR EVERY MASONRY WALL 


DUR-0-WAL MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


© Dur-0-waL Div., Cedar Rapids Block Co., CEDAR RAPIDS, IA © Dur-O-waL of III, 119 N. River St., AURORA, ILL. 
® Dur-0-waL Prod., Inc., Box 628, SYRACUSE, N. Y. © Dur-0-waL Prod. of Ala., Inc., Box 5446, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
® Dur-O-wal Div., Frontier Mfg. Co., Box 49, PHOENIX, ARIZ. © Dur-O-wal of Colorado, 29th and Court St., PUEBLO, COLO. 
® Dur-O-wal Prod., Inc. 4500 E. Lombard St., BALTIMORE, MD. © Dur-0-waL Inc., 165 Utah Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


prene rubber flanges ex- 
pand and contract with 
the joint, keep it sealed 
tight with little or no 
» caulking. 


THE MENU AND AIR are always enjoyable at the Eldorado. Happy customers always come back... repeat business is the most 
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profitable. Glassware and silver stay sparkling longer when air is clean. 


As dirty air enters the air cleaner, particles of dust and dirt 
are given a positive electrical charge. The dirty air then passes 
over collector plates which have a negative charge and collect 
all the dust and dirt particles. 


Common air-borne contaminants range in 
size from 50 to .01 microns. In this area 
are the major causes of soiling and many 
respiratory ills. Ordinary mechanical filters 
remove only part of these contaminants— 
for practical purposes, very little under 5 
microns. But with a Honeywell Electronic 
Air Cleaner you get not only the removal 
of large coarse particles, but microscopic 
carriers of many other kinds of dirt and 
disease, as well. 
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“In the new Eldorado Motor Hotel, 
Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner 
keeps air c-l-e-a-n, saves on heating 
and refrigeration costs,” say Dan 


Renix and Harold McKay, co-owners 


In Vancouver’ s all-new 50-room Eldorado Motor 
Hotel, Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaners trap 
chokey, smoky air-borne particles, help remove in- 
ternal odors... keep patrons happy in guest rooms 
and in public areas. 


Mr. Dan Renix, co-owner, states: ““Honeywell’s Elec- 
tronic Air Cleaner system is wonderful. Honeywell 
told us the system and controls were designed to 
clear the air of smoke, and reduce heating and re- 
frigeration costs. It has come up to our expectations 
in every way.” 


The Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner with activated 
charcoal filters can do such a complete job of puri- 
fication it can cut year-round air-conditioning costs 
up to 20%. Here’s why: Air that is already heated 
or cooled can be cleaned and recirculated. This 
reduces the need for pulling in large volumes of 
outside air that may be costly to cool or heat. 


The Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner removes more 
than 90% of bacteria, viruses and pollen from the 
air... reduces the danger of communicable diseases 
and allergy discomforts. 


Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaners are available to 
fit any air-conditioning or ventilating system. For 
expert information and assistance in specifying or 
installing Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaners call the 
nearest Honeywell office, or write Honeywell Con- 
trols Limited, Commercial Division, Toronto 17, Ont. 


Honeywell 


SINCE 1885 
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} : 

IN THE BEVERAGE ROOM 2 Honeywell Electronic 
Air Cleaner removes tobacco smoke and other impuri- 
ties. Honeywell’s Electronic Air Cleaner removes 6 
times more dirt than ordinary filters. 


LOUNGING IN THE LOUNGE. The Eldorado Cock- 
tail Lounge is always pleasant . . . clean air adds to 
personal enjoyment. In addition, pure. clean air will 
save costly redecorating and cleaning. 


THE ELDORADO is modern to the “nth” degree. 
This split-level establishment was designed by Archi- 
tect H. N. Semmens, Fred Welsh & Son Ltd., Mecha- 
nical Contractors. 
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3 
Tremco formu- 


lation permits immediate Tremco formu- 


use of factory-mixed 100% lation assures exceptional 
liquid polymer sealant. adhesive: qualities and 
long-life elasticity. 


areata 
formulation elimi- Tremco formu- 
nates failure hazards lation prevents staining on 


and higher cost of : all types of masonry. 
on-the-job mixing. 


5 
reasons why PART 
a Tremco 


you should consider ro ce 
TREMCO ei 
1-PART 100% 


LIQUID POLYMER 6 


PART Tremco formu- | 


Ly D 
De SEALANT! lation provides caulking 
M gun consistency, in car- 
: tridge or bulk. 
si 
ey 
ji 
ul 
Lo 
LR ES 
i TREMCO MONO LASTO-MERIC® has this important basic 
i TREMGLAZE . . = re 5 
+ superiority over conventional sealants; it is formulated with 
| Tremco-developed and Tremco-manufactured pure 100% liquid 
J a . ell polymer. Conventional sealants require the use of ingredients 
| | that will migrate or disappear in time, thus lowering sealant life 
| MONO LASTO-MERIC and efficiency. The desired requirements of exceptional adhesion 
: and enduring elasticity are inherent and permanent parts 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY of the Tremco basic polymer. 
Office Building 
LOCATION: Boston, Massachusetts Tremco 1-Part 100% Liquid Polymer supplies the difference that 
Boe: Meee ee eon at, Hepburm and Daag assures absolute weathertightness for controlled joints, expansion 
GRAS ON ACTOR a lumens aus TA joints and conventional caulking joints. Ask your TREMCO Man 
PANELS & SASH FABRICATOR: H. H. Robertson for a Mono Lasto-Meric data sheet or write: The Tremco 
— FIs 5 A 5 . . 
GLASS AND GLAZING: Empire Plate and Window Manufacturing Company (Canada) Limited, Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 


Glass — Cambridge, Massachusetts 
CAULKING: Brisk Waterproofing—Boston, Mass. 


FOR INFORMATION 7 é a “ : 
c 
ON TREMCO PRODUCTS, RE O When you specify a Tremco Product 
CHECK SWEET'S ... you specify a Tremco Service!” 


PRODUCTS AND TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 
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HOW 


AUTOTRONIC ® OR ATTENDANT-OPERATED PASSENGER ELEVATORS . ESCALATORS 
ELEVATOR MODERNIZATION & MAINTENANCE Q MILITARY ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS . 


Why does OTIS manufacture its own entire range of elevator operating 
and signal fixtures—electronic, electric, mechanical—the wor/d's finest ? 


One reason is the importance of harmonizing such fixtures—lobby 
and car operating panels, car and hall position indicators, car and hall 
directional signs and electronic touch buttons — with the quality 
design and finish of OTIS cars and entrances. An important step in 
this process is the engraving of modern materials such as stainless 
steel, satin bronze, nickel silver, aluminum and a variety of plastics 
by pantographing, as illustrated, from quality-controlling master 
patterns. 


How much of the complete elevator installation does OTIS manufac- 
ture? Everything! Over 28,000 original and always available replace- 
ment parts. From the smallest switches in the machine room to the 
beautifully designed and finished cars and entrances—to make certain 
that every OTIS installation performs as a completely integrated unit. 
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OTIS BUILDS OUTSTANDING VALUE INTO OTIS ELEVATORS 


PANTOGRAPH ENGRAVING ELEVATOR FIXTURES AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICES AND WORKS: HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
OFFICES IN 28 CITIES ACROSS CANADA 


0 TRAV-O-LATORS . FREIGHT ELEVATORS Q DUMBWAITERS 


GAS & ELECTRIC TRUCKS BY BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
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Metropoliton Life Intwrance Building Oltowa, Ont, 


Architec! — Marani & Morris General Contractors — Robertson - Fuller 


ATORS 


The ten unit Turnbull Escalator 


system in the new 6-floor 
Metropolitan Life Building, Ottawa, 
will be the most efficient and economical 


solution to moving continuous 


inter-floor traffic in the head office 


of a large insurance company. 


The Turnbull Escalator system will | 


be an integral part of the efficient 


clerical operation — always there, 


always moving at 120 ft. per minute 
effortlessly handling all passenger 


requirements — whether routine 


inter-floor or daily peak loads. | 


Wherever people go up or 
down stairs — you can move local 
traffic quicker, more economically on a 


Turnbull Escalator. 


One of many store installations Three escalators in L'Ecole Poly- Turnbull escalators connect the 
across Canada, Turnbull Escalators technique, Montreal, maintain main Club House entrance level 
provide safe uninterrupted service rapid transportation for staff and with the mezzanine and upper 
between department floors in the students in this modern educational floor at Blue Bonnets Race Track, 
Simpson-Sears Winnipeg store. building. Montreal. 


(You never have to wait for a Turnbull Escalator) 


ESTABLISHED. 


a Fi < i 
Faznbull TURNBULL ELEVATOR CO. LIMITED ne a ETS 
all kinds, dumb waiters, 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO escalators and hangar 


doors. 


A MEMBER OF THE COMBINED ENTERPRISES GROUP 
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CONTRA 
. c : 
Anglin-Norcross Ontario Ltd 


TAYMAR proved to be a remarkable 
time-saver in constructing the 17 storey 
addition to Toronto’s Royal York Hotel. 


TAYMAR panels join together quickly and 
conveniently, and are in immediate use to 
support equipment and construction crew. 
In the job shown here, 20 gauge 

TAYMAR Floor Forms served as a 

rugged base for pouring concrete slabs, over 
a 300,000 square foot area. 


Strong, durable, yet lightweight and easy to 
handle, TAYMAR Sheet Metal Products 
are available in various gauges for roof 
and floor deck, and side wall panels. 


Write today for the TAYMAR 
Metal Roof Deck Catalog to: 


(Ds) DOMINION STRUCTURAL STEEL 


LIMITED 
one of the Canada Iron Group 
MONTREAL + TORONTO + OTTAWA + QUEBEC * HALIFAX + WINNIPEG 


ural Steel Division of Canada Iron supplying Taymar products: C. W. Carry Lid., Edmonton 


Other members of the Struct 
Western Bridge and Steel Fabricators Limited, Vancouver 


Calgary Structural Steel Ltd., Calgary 
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HEATERS AND 


REFRIGERATORS 


Trade Mark Reg'd. 


No. 1614AT 


Thin Lin BeAnS E. br OLA Re D> 

C CROIN eV es Egenla Ores 

ElectroMaid Thin Line Baseboard @ Absolutely fireproof — absolutely quiet 

Convectors are particularly suitable © Heavy duty fin-type elements 

for comfortable perimeter heating, to @ Low operating cost 

make cold walls and window areas a : 
: om seu i @ Smart, modern thin look 

thing of the past. Designed for modern = Rene | R 

living, with their slim and low con- STONE lyre niches 

struction they will fit even under the © Heating elements guaranteed by 5 Year Propeller type shown 

lowest picture windows and they will HSE bien Capacities from 1500W up to 60000W. Any 

aes ae fectly sae any modern Soe e ne portable or permanent wall voltage up to 575 Volts, as ie Propel- it 
vailable in sizes from 30” up to er and Blower type Unit Heaters for various I} 

long. Capacity of: 500W, up D 3000W. @ Supplied with or without thermostat industrial Alec one | 

Voltage both 120 Volts and 240 Volts. © 71/4 in. high, 234 in. deep 

RADIANT SPOT HEATING LL MOUNTI | 

WALL MOUNTING | 


FOR INDOORS & OUTDOORS REO ANT GES cae 


The directed rays from a Spot Heater heat persons and objects, and not vast wall 
surfaces and large quantities of room air. For this reason, heating with Spot 
Heaters is very economical, and since the heat is instant its use is recommended 
for rooms infrequently occupied. Spot Heating is healthy and natural, heats like 
the sun or like fire in a fireplace. 


® Radiant 
© Corrosion Resistant 
@ Modern Appearance 
© Fully protected No. 1335 | 
ily i Il k c 
SEA Available surface and recessed mounting, 
® Safety wired square shaped or long and low for Baseboard 
Se lo cos! installation. With or without built-in thermo- 
stat. 
@ Sun’s wonder rays 


ELECTROMAID 


NT = 


£ 5 KR à No. 1384 
Combination 3 in ] Unit Ie s a treat 0 ea ee Glass Heaters 
° LE . ecause you SA MORE MONEY yet get 
Refrigerator 5 cubic feet better, more comfortable warmth in your 
Stove —3 Burner home. The safest, most healthful, most effi- 
Sink — Stainless Steel cient Heater ever made. 
Capacities: 450W, 750W, 1000W and 1500W. 
A Real Space Saver = 
ADEME eqiige Cael 
Ideal for Apartments and Motels a d M Te | 
À complete kitchen unit a” | 
Pl e ite f 1 catal how- 4 | 
NATIONAL DESIGN AWARD an eae Sd Also ask for Engineering | | 
Bulleti hich lai heat 
WINNER IN 1 955 BR calculation Aba daterminadones edited | 
We manufacture one of the most versatile lines in | 


of refrigerators in Canada today 7# Contact us directly with any heating problem 9 
and our Engineering Department will give 
you a heating estimate based on your build- 
ing plans. à | 
SA Accept no substitutes — Insist on ELECTROMAID products 


Nationally Known and distributed from coast to coast — serving Canada for over 25 years. 


CANADIAN ARMATURE WORKS INC. (sss) 


6595 ST. URBAIN ST., MONTREAL + CR. 7-3191 


Write for our catalogue no. 90 describing our complete line of products. 
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à NOW. MORE The responsibility for built-up 
BA 9 roofing rests with you. It is, there- 
j fore, crucially important that you 
| THAN E specify and use only proven roof- 
ing! Actual building records show 


Barrett roofs, applied to Barrett 
specifications, have consistently 


IS IMPORTANT outlived their bonds...giving 
: 40, 50 years protection, 


| without repair or maintenance. Reason 
TO YO enough -to specify and use Barrett! 


aon TN are è # 


net 


ial ae LE f e d 2 ; : # 
" , One reason..fer”Barrett’s eg A Li i ay 7 
| \unique-récord: specifica- a Pa ANDRE 00 SLA 

Ons . . . 106 years of K eee A 5 

writing materials’ specifi- ; : 
cations ... the first to 
develop and publish exact- 
ing application specifica- 
tions, still the industry 
standard. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD. 


BARRETT PRODUCTS 
1450 CITY COUNCILLORS STREET, MONTREAL 2, QUE. 


hemical 


SAINT JOHN, N.B. MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


ONE OF A SERIES—PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF GOOD ROOFING PRACTICE 
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She demands — and 


deserves—the very best. In and 
out of showers, as she often is, 
she even knows the name — 
which is Rada. A Rada shower 
—exhilarating, refreshing, re- 
laxing—is a shower controlled 
(the temperature, firmly and 
steadily, as you wish it) by a 
Rada thermostatic valve. 

Rada is not only used for 
showers. Everywhere — hos- 
pitals, schools, hotels, ships, 
industry — where water tem- 
perature has to be relied on as 
constant, there you find Rada 
thermostatic valves. The name 
again is Rada. 

Write for pamphlet No. 36 to 
Walker, Crosweller & Co. Ltd., 
léth Avenue East, Markham, 
Ontario; or phone Markham 
277. Our manager’s name is 
George Starr. 
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EDMONTON — The “CAVALIER" VANCOUVER — The "DOGWOOD" 
Builder: Engineered Buildings Ltd. Builder: Beedie Construction Co. Ltd. 


Canadian Builders from Coast to Coast 
Insist on 


Genuine 
Arborite 


CALGARY — The “SANDELWOOD” 
Builder: Colonial Construction Ltd. 


ie tn 


HAMILTON — The “STYLECRAFT” QUEBEC CITY — The “DUMONT” 
Builder: Nadeau et Dumont _ 


Builder: Grisenthwaite Construction Co. Ltd. 


GENUINE 


THE ARBORITE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 385 Lafleur Ave., La Salle, Montreal 


Trade Mork Reg'd. 


e WINNIPEG e EDMONTON e VANCOUVER 


TORONTO e QUEBEC CITY 
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planned lighting with eye comfort 


REGULA 


FOR 2 OR 4-40 WATT RAPID START LAMPS WITH 
POLYSTYRENE PLASTIC PRISMATIC REFRACTOR 


" 
2 lamp REGULA 
1 
VE 


EE} 
u 
18 


REGULA . .. embodying fresh and exciting styling concepts 
accentuating the aesthetic characteristics of contemporary interior 
design, new REGULA luminaires are exceptionally handsome in 
proportion and beautiful in appearance. NEW SCULPTURED 
ENDS replace conventional flat end plates, and extremely 
functional crystal plastic prismatic refractors lend elegant sparkle 
to enhance modern decor while totally enclosing the luminaire to 
minimize maintenance. Available for 2 or 4—40 W Rapid Start 
fluorescent lamps these refreshing new luminaires may be installed 
individually or in continuous rows either on the ceiling or pendant 
in a wide range of lighting applications. 


Write for particulars 


ms CURTIS—-ALLBRITE LIGHTING LIMITED 


195 WICKSTEED AVE., LEASIDE, TORONTO 17, ONTARIO 
PRE District Offices: Montreal, Saint John, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Affiliate: Vancouver Lighting Co. Ltd., 8650 Barnard St., Vancouver. B.C. 6007 


} 
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NICKEL 
_ STAINLESS 
STEEL 


curtain walls insure 
lasting beauty, low 
cost maintenance and 
long life of new 


UNION CARBIDE 
HEAD OFFICE BUILDING 


Look at the striking architectural effects 
achieved through the use of nickel stain- 
less steel curtain walls for the new head 
office building of Union Carbide Canada 
Limited in Toronto. 


Beauty is just one of the reasons for the 
use of nickel stainless steel in modern 
architectural applications. There are 
others: nickel stainless steel provides 
excellent resistance to weather and cor- 
rosive effects of city atmospheric condi- 
tions; it is strong and durable—with- 
stands severe abuse, won’t crack, chip, 
pit or deteriorate with aging; it has a 
smooth hard surface that tends to wash 
clean in every rainfall—never needs 
painting, polishing, waxing or special 
cleaning techniques. 


Nickel stainless steel has a rich silvery 
lustre that harmonizes beautifully with 
wood, glass and enamelled surfaces; it 
can be produced in an infinite variety of 
patterns and finished in attractive 
colours. 


Nickel helps give stainless steel its extra 
strength and resistance to corrosion— 
makes it easier to form and fabricate. 
That’s why more and more Canadian 
architects are specifying nickel stainless 
steel curtain walls for strength and last- 
ing beauty. 


Below: Section of nickel stainless steel span- 
drel panel of new Union Carbide Building. 
Panel was formed, coated with emlon acrylic 
paint and polished by Moffats Ltd. 


Architects: Shore and Moffat 
Fabricator: Macotta Company of Canada Limited 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
N ICKEL  . 


55 YONGE STREET TORONTO 
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ZLLLLI TITI ALLE 


THE NEW NAME 
IN WINDOWS 


.. . A NEW CONCEPT 
IN PRIME METAL WINDOWS 

FOR HOMES, SCHOOLS, APARTMENTS, 
Ore AND COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


“700 Series’, with insulating-glass slider. 


NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


e Smoothest gliding action. 


e Maximum exposed glass areas. 


e Completely wind and storm proof. 
e All elements removable from inside. 


Architectural Detail for Brick Masonry 
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e Lifetime finger-tip control — cannot chatter. 
e Built-in sill ventilators. 
e Available with or without storms and screens. 
e Perfect modular design. 


PAY US A VISIT: We would be pleased to show you the complete 
line of ARMICON WINDOWS on display in our factory showroom. 


WRITE or CALL today for your FREE copy of our 
new brochure — including window details and speci- 
fications, sizes and design characteristics. 


JN MUG, 


20 Es DR. 


CAMES END 


REXDALE, ONT. 


CH. _. 
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Many are the differences between 
today’s buildings and those of a century ago. 


But good roofs are 


still made with 
Coal far Pitch. 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
DOMINION TAR & CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


700 Lagauchetiere Street West, Montreal, Que. 


2324 
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CANADA’S MOST TALKED ABOUT WINDOWS 


TRUSCON ENGINEERED FOR MODERN ARCHITECTURE ~ 


) 


ae ; ES with ermal Garicer 


Series 901 | 


Here is a major advance in the metal . 
window industry—FOR AIR CONDI- 
TIONED BUILDINGS. It's a reversible, 


‘ pivoted type with THERMAL BARRIER 
TRUSCON TT TT 


built in as protection against conden- 


sation and cold conductivity — 
ALUMINUM Weatherttupped BAG TTT unmatched for modern monumental 


building construction. 
PROJECTED WINDOWS faint ne 
; | DUT DONNE h 
Series 900 eet | 
Designed especially for schools, (ea 1 ie | 
offices, churches, public - buildings, HNN i shin Ë 
institutions, this TRUSCON window as. A RL 4 


sures trouble-free performance. They 
are double weatherstripped around 


the entire perimeter, inside and out, KA 


reducing air infiltration to the abso- 


lute minimum. NF 


Write for Literature on 
These new Truscon Windows, 


DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


TRUSCON STEEL WORKS 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. LA SALLE, QUE. 
HARAUESIC TONNES ANEIES a ONRIFAIIGRERSE 


TORONTO MONTREAL HALIFAX ST. JOHN'S, NFLD. SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC CITY OTTAWA WINNIPEG REGINA CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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wih RUSSWIN DOORWARE 


The Elveden House, Calgary, Alberta. Owners: 
British Pacific Building Ltd.,''A Guinnes Corporation." 
Architects & Engineers: Rule, Wynn and Rule, Calgary. 
General Contractor: Commonwealth Construction 
Company Ltd., Calgary. Hardware Supplier: Spalding 
Hardware Ltd., Calgary. 


RU-2020 
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‘’Uniloc!' 
and metals and with wood knobs for non-keyed types. 


The impressive new Elveden House Project adds 
new elegance to the City of Calgary. Indicative 
of the careful planning of this modern structure 
is the choice of Russwin Unilev Design ‘‘Uniloc’”’ 
Sets. This smartly styled doorware not only 
complements the building’s modern architecture, 
but offers many features Russwin-Engineered, 
for long trouble-free service. 

“Uniloc’’ has all the advantages of unit 
design and construction. Each lock is pre- 
assembled at the factory, with every part in its 
proper relation to others. Precise and permanent 
alignment of parts are assured with latch bolts 
of the pivoted swinging type for easy, quiet and 
positive latch action. 

Write for detailed information 
about Russwin’s complete ‘Uniloc’’ 
Line. Russwin Belleville Lock Division, 
International Hardware Company of 
Canada Limited, Belleville, Ontario. 


For any door... in any building 


RUSSWIN 


is available in a variety of designs, finishes a 


DISTINCTIVE DOORWARE 


“Uniloc" represents Russwin quality in every respect. 
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SEND FOR COMPLETE GENERAL CATALOG OF ALUMINUM RAILINGS AND GRILL 


COPYRIGHT 1960 BY BLUMCRAFT OF PITTSBURGH ° Q 460 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVAN 
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CONFORMITY AND INDIVIDUALITY 


W: HAVE ALWAYS REGRETTED, and have it on our con- 
science as a teacher, that foreign students of a certain 
maturity in age and experience, have so soon toed the line to 
whatever architectural idiom was fashionable at the moment 
at the School. And so as not to spare our feelings in this con- 
fession, we can think of students, now graduates as widely 
separated in national origin as Hong Kong, Latvia, Sweden, 
England, the Bahamas, Columbia, Bermuda, Scotland, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Albania, and Japan. These 
students were not children. The majority had reached years 
of discretion in-the countries of their birth, and, yet, when 
they appeared as undergraduates in the first or senior years, 
their approach to architectural design was no different from 
that of a student whose artistic background was bounded by 
a decade and a half in Penetanguishene. 


As a former president of a provincial handicraft guild, we 
have been discouraged to find that all our efforts to foster 
and develop the talents of a dozen ethnic groups in the 
Metropolitan centre of Toronto came to nothing. The two 
handicraft shops that we know in Toronto and Montreal 
show merchandize that is little different from what they 
showed twenty years ago. One third of the population of 
Toronto are now newcomers, with all the culture of Europe 
as their background, but their influence on our culture, 
through handicraft, is negligible compared with that of our 
long neglected neighbours the Eskimos. 


The case of the foreign student in architecture is no less 
serious though it may, sometimes, be explained. Difficulty of 
language, frequent shortage of funds and a desire to please 
when examinations of unknown difficulty loom ahead may 
be the unhappy cause of what is, otherwise, an inexplicable 
conformity. Much more serious is conformity in the profes- 
sion. Looking at any metropolitan city in Canada, one would 
hardly believe that we are now members of an RAIC that in- 
cludes in its membership architects from almost every coun- 
try in Europe, and not a few from Asia. We are not criticiz- 
ing them for their retirement behind successive walls of glass 
or nice round pebbles — we merely ask why? The Canadian 
schools of architecture cannot be blamed for the conformity 
of men who graduated from far off places as different as 
London or Hong Kong. Must one be a Yamasaki, a Gropius, 
or an Eliel Saarinen to rise above the national product, and 
give to one’s buildings a quality that, in their cases, is 
American, but tinged, indelibly, with the culture of Japan, 
Germany or Finland. Historically, we think of the perhaps 
‘baneful influence, but an influence nevertheless, of the 
German and Flemish craftsmen who descended on England 
in the reign of the first James. The amazing thing is that they 
were able to leave so decided a mark on the architecture of 
their time without publicity of any kind. How sweeping a 
movement it might have been with the assistance of the 
RIBA Journal, one prefers not to think. 


We may be left with the uncomfortable conclusion that, 
just as digests, the movies and television are responsible for 
the deadly levelling of taste in the North American public, 
so the architectural magazines tend to keep the architectural 
profession down to a level of conformity which only the 
intellectual giants of our time can rise above. We know less 
about the arts of music and painting, but the architectural 
historians of the future will wonder what Canada did to the 
bright young newcomers who come here from every corner 
of the habitable globe in the years following the war. 
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EDITORIAL 


CONFORMISME ET INDIVIDUALITE 


Ne AVONS TOUJOURS REGRETTE, — et à titre de profes- 
seur, trouvé inquiétant, — de voir avec quel empresse- 
ment les étudiants étrangers se rallient aux conceptions 
architecturales en vogue a l’Ecole. Je songe à des élèves, 
aujourd’hui diplômés, d’origines très diverses: Hong Kong, 
Lettonie, Suède, Angleterre, Iles Bahamas, Colombie, 
Bermudes, Ecosse, Allemagne, Tchécoslovaquie, Hongrie, 
Albanie et Japon. A remarquer que ce n'étaient pas des 
enfants, car la plupart étaient déjà adultes avant de quitter 
leur pays natal. On n’en a pas moins constaté qu’une fois 
inscrits chez nous, soit dans les premières, soit dans les der- 
nières années du cours, leurs idées sur l'architecture ne se 
distinguaient pas, par exemple, de celles d’un élève élevé à 
Penetanguishene. 

Nous avons présidé, à une certaine époque, une société 
provinciale d’artisanat. Or tous nos efforts auprès d’une dou- 
zaine de groupes ethniques de la région métropolitaine de 
Toronto pour développer et encourager les talents se sont 
soldés par un échec décourageant. Nous connaissons, à 
Toronto et à Montréal, deux boutiques d’oeuvres artisanales. 
Or leur marchandise est à peu près la même qu’il y a vingt 
ans. Un tiers des Torontois d’aujourd’hui sont des néo- 
Canadiens, héritiers du partimoine culturel de toute l’Eu- 
rope. D'où vient que leur influence sur notre culture soit 
négligeable, dans le domaine artisanal, comparativement à 
l'apport de nos voisins trop longtemps négligés, les Esqui- 
maux? 

Non moins grave est le conformisme de l'étudiant étran- 
ger en architecture, même s’il s'explique partiellement par 
les difficultés de langage, par le manque d'argent dans bien 
des cas, et par le souci de ne pas compromettre les résultats 
d'examens d’un degré de difficulté inconnu? Mais ce qui 
est beaucoup plus troublant, c’est le conformisme au niveau 
même de la profession. A regarder n’importe quelle grande 
ville du Canada, on a peine à croire que l'IRAC compte 
aujourd’hui parmi ses membres des architectes originaires 
de presque tous les pays d'Europe, et nombre de représen- 
tants de l’Asie. S’ils aiment à s’abriter derrière des séries de 
murs de verre ou de cailloutage, c’est leur affaire, mais qu’il 
nous soit permis de nous demander pourquoi. On ne saurait 
imputer aux écoles d’architecture canadiennes le conformis- 
me de diplômés de Londres ou de Hong Kong. Faut-il être 
un Yamasaki, un Gropius ou un Eliel Saarinen pour s’élever 
au-dessus de la médiocrité nationale et pour atteindre à un 
style qui, dans leur cas, est américain, mais porte l’empreinte 
ineffaçable de la culture japonaise, allemande ou finlandaise? 
Qu'on songe à l'influence, peut-être néfaste, mais effective, 
des artisans allemands et flamands qui envahirent l’Angle- 
terre sous le règne de Jacques ler. On s'étonne qu’ils aient 
pu, sans le concours d’aucune publicité, laisser une emprein- 
te aussi profonde sur l’architecture de leur époque. Mieux 
vaut ne pas imaginer ce qu’etit été leur influence s’ils avaient 
eu à leur disposition la revue de l’Institut britannique d’archi- 
tecture. 

De même que les “digests”, le cinéma et la télévision sont 
à l’origine du triste nivellement des goûts en Amérique du 
Nord, peut-être serons-nous forcés de conclure que les re- 
vues d'architecture tendent à créer chez les architectes un 
climat de conformisme tel que seuls les grands hommes de 
l'heure peuvent s’en dégager. Nous ne saurions dire si la 
situation est la même en musique et en peinture, mais en 
architecture, les historiens de l’avenir auront peine à s’ex- 
pliquer ce qu’il advint, au Canada, de tous ces jeunes archi- 
tectes si pleins de promesses qui, dans les années qui suivi- 
rent la guerre, vinrent s'établir chez nous. 

IESROA 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S DESK 


URBAN RENEWAL 


HE WORDS “URBAN RENEWAL” are only beginning to 
dee popular expression in our Canadian vocabulary. 
Urban renewal, as we all must know, embraces not just re- 
development but the repair, rehabilitation and improvement 
of structures. It means the whole process by which the older 
parts of urban areas adapt themselves to changing systems. 

Among politicians and government officials, planners and 
architects in the United States, urban renewal is a familiar 
concept. To our American friends these are household 
words. Nearly 500 American communities, large and small, 
have more than 800 urban renewal projects underway. In 
Canada the Federal Government has helped some 30 major 
cities to examine their renewal needs. 


I venture to suggest that, during the sixties urban renewal 
will be recognized as an important instrument to make our 
over-crowded, traffic-ridden cities better places to live and 
work in. 

The authors of the RAIC Residential Environment Re- 
port at paragraph 178 suggest: “The overwhelming impact 
of our residential environments must always be of older 
ones, not withstanding the rate at which we are creating new 
dwellings. In these older areas there is much to be done to 
enhance the whole quality and livability for millions of citi- 
zens . . . Some of these areas appear to be municipally 
abandoned; they can be left to wither only at great public 
Cost: 

RAIC President, Harland Steele, developed this theme in 
his address to the Vancouver Rotary Club October 11 and 
counselled: “Urban centres are not doomed; they are the 
nerve centres of our national economy. To allow them to 
deteriorate is to prepare for disaster . . . In some of the 
major Canadian cities this problem has reached or soon will 
reach a stage when only imaginative solutions are likely to 
have much hope of success.” 


United States President-elect Kennedy, during the recent 
campaign, told a Pittsburg audience “that the national gov- 
ernment should give a long-term commitment to urban re- 
newal in place of the present year to year approach . . . 
so cities can make long-term plans with the assurance that 
aid will not be suddenly cut off”. His assumption of the 
Presidency guarantees that Washington will accelerate its 
emphasis on urban renewal. 


Evidence that the Ottawa Government is also very con- 
scious of the problem came from an address by the Hon. 
David Walker, Minister of Public Works, to the recent an- 
nual convention of the Canadian Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Mr Walker said: “Urban renewal studies provide the 
factual base for programs which, all together, might consti- 
tute the greatest forward step in city building in Canada’s 
history.” 

It is obvious that the decaying, unkempt hearts of our 
great Canadian cities have the sympathy of all men. But 
sympathy and understanding is hardly enough. The real 
problem appears to lie in the difficulty of achieving effec- 
tive joint action between levels of government, and finding 
: Me to finance the municipal share of the urban renewal 

ill. 

The welfare of the nation and its citizens cannot permit 

important urban renewal measures to be long deferred. 
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RENOVATION URBAINE 


EXPRESSION “RENOVATION URBAINE” ne fait que com- 
iy mencer, au Canada, a faire partie du vocabulaire cou- 
rant. Comme chacun sait, cette expression embrasse non 
seulement le réaménagement, mais la réparation, la ré- 
adaptation et l’amélioration des bâtiments. Elle désigne 
tout le processus par lequel les vieux quartiers des zones 
urbaines s’adaptent à l’évolution des conditions de vie. 

Chez nos voisins du Sud, politiciens et fonctionnaires 
de l'Etat, urbanistes et architectes parlent couramment de 
rénovation urbaine. Dans près de 500 agglomérations 
américaines, grandes et petites, au delà de 800 programmes 
de rénovation urbaine sont actuellement en voie d'exécution. 
Au Canada, le gouvernement fédéral a aidé jusqu'ici environ 
30 grandes villes à dresser le tableau de leurs besoins au 
chapitre de la rénovation. 

Joserais prédire que, au cours des années 60, on en vien- | 
dra à reconnaître que la rénovation urbaine a un rôle 
important à jouer si l’on veut faire de nos villes surpeuplées 
et engorgées de voitures des lieux où il fera bon vivre et 
travailler. 

Voici ce que disent, au paragraphe 178, les auteurs du 
Rapport de l’'IRAC sur les Conditions de l’habitation: “C’est 
dans nos vieux quartiers que les conditions actuelles de 
l’habitation produisent le gros de leurs conséquences, quel 
que soit le rythme auquel nous en ajoutons de nouveaux. 
Il y a beaucoup à faire dans ces vieux quartiers pour re- 
hausser le niveau et le genre d'existence de millions de nos 
concitoyens. Certaines de ces zones semblent abandonnées 
des autorités; leur abandon ne peut que coûter très cher 
au public”. 

Dans le discours qu’il prononçait le 11 octobre devant le 
club Rotary de Vancouver, le Président de PIRAC, M. Har- 
land Steele, développait ce thème. “Les centres urbains, 
déclarait-il, ne sont pas condamnés: ils sont les centres ner- | 
veux de notre économie nationale. Les laisser aller à l’aban- 
don, c’est aller au devant de la catastrophe . .. Dans quelques 
unes des grandes villes du Canada, le problème a atteint ou 
est à la veille d’atteindre une telle ampleur que seuls les 
grands moyens auront quelque chance de succés”. 

M. Kennedy, président élu des Etats-Unis, déclarait à 
Pittsburg au cours de la récente campagne: “Le gouverne- 
ment central devrait, en matiére de rénovation urbaine, 
remplacer les subventions annuelles par des engagements 
à long terme . . . afin que les villes puissent adopter des 
programmes a longue échéance sans craindre de se voir 
privées tout a coup de secours financiers”. Son élection a la 
présidence promet d’entrainer, de la part de Washington, 
une aide accrue a la rénovation urbaine. 

Le gouvernement d’Ottawa, de son côté, s’intéresse beau- 
coup a la question, si l’on en juge par le discours prononcé 
au récent congrès de l’Association canadienne des chambres 
d’agents d'immeuble par l'honorable David Walker, ministre 
des Travaux publics. “Les données concrètes recueillies au 
cours des enquêtes sur les besoins de rénovation urbaine, 
déclarait M. Walker, sont à la base de programmes qui, 
considérés globalement, représenteront peut-être la plus 
grande avance jamais réalisée au Canada dans le domaine 
de la construction urbaine”. 

Sans doute le délabrement et l’état d'abandon du coeur 
de nos grandes villes éveillent-ils la sympathie de tous, mais 
sympathie et compréhension ne suffisent pas. Le noeud du 
problème, semble-t-il, c'est de coordonner efficacement 
l’action des divers niveaux de gouvernement, et de trouver 
le moyen, pour les municipalités, d’acquitter leur part des 
frais de rénovation. 

Le bien de la nation et des citoyens qui la composent 
exigent qu’on cesse de remettre a plus tard les grands tra- 
vaux de rénovation urbaine. 
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Institute News 
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RAIC Appoints Administrator to 
Implement Residential Report 


The President RAIC, Mr Harland 
Steele, has announced the appointment 
for one year of Edmund David Fox, 33, 
of Ottawa, as an administrator at RAIC 
Headquarters to be responsible for liai- 
son activities in the Institute’s program 
to implement the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Design of 
the Residential Environment. 

Mr Steele expressed appreciation for 
the cooperation of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation in loaning 
the services of Mr Fox for the coming 
year. Mr Fox, who has been a Corpora- 
tion employee for more than ten years, 
temporarily leaves the post of Public 
Housing Officer, Urban Renewal and 
Public Housing Division. 

Mr Fox is an American citizen who 
was born in England where his father 
was attached to the United States Em- 
bassy. He served in the United States 
Army during the War and afterwards 
studied at Carleton University, where 
he received a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts with a Certificate in Public Ad- 
ministration. 

Since joining the Corporation, Mr 
Fox has served in various capacities and 
joined the Urban Renewal and Pub- 
lic Housing Division in 1957. From 
March, 1956 to March, 1957, he was 
granted leave of absence from the Cor- 
poration to serve as Assistant Secretary 
of the Royal Commission on Broad- 
casting. 


“The architect and the building 
community” 1961 Assembly theme 
Following a meeting of the 1961 As- 
sembly Host Committee at Quebec 
City last October 25, the President, Mr 
Steele, announced that the theme of the 
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Assembly to be held at the Chateau 
Frontenac next May is “The Architect 
and the Building Community”. 


Arrangements are being made to 
provide simultaneous translation for 
the inaugural session to be held on 
Thursday, May 18, as well as the An- 
nual General Meeting and the morning 
seminar program slated for Friday, 
May 19th. Special arrangements are be- 
ing made for an architectural tour of 
Quebec City and environs on Friday 
afternoon, May 19th. The College of 
Fellows Convocation will be held Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 20. 


It is expected that an announcement 
concerning special speakers for the 
Quebec City Assembly will be made 
early in December, following a second 
meeting of the Host Committee De- 
cember 8th. 

Dates for the Assembly are Wednes- 
day to Saturday, May 17 to 20 and the 
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Convention Hotel is the Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Canadian architects have not 
met at Quebec City since 1951. 


Mexican Architectural Exhibit 
to be Presented to RAIC 


Arrangements have been completed 
between the RAIC and the Embassy of 
Mexico at Ottawa for the presentation 
to the Institute by the National College 
of Architects and the Association of 
Mexican Architects of a special exhibit 
entitled “4,000 Years of Mexican 
Architecture”. The presentation will be 
made on Tuesday, December 6th, at 
the National Museum in Ottawa by His 
Excellency Rafael de la Colina, Ambas- 
sador of Mexico, and will be received 
on behalf of the Institute by Mr Har- 
land Steele, President RAIC. The exhi- 
bition will be on display for two weeks 
from December 6th. 

The Mexican exhibition has been 
prepared to commemorate the 50th An- 
niversary of the Mexican Revolution. 
Similar exhibits, consisting of photo- 
graphs, plans and charts, are being pre- 
sented to other architectural societies 
throughout the world. 


1961 Assembly Host Committee Meets in Quebec City 
The first meeting of the 1961 RAIC Assembly Host Committee was held in the 
Cercle Universitaire in Quebec City on October 25th. Members of the Committee, 
with officers of the RAIC and PQAA are (standing, left to right) Gabriel Des- 
meules (F), (Public Relations); Paul-Emile Samson (Ladies); Roland Dupere 
(Tours); Jacques Tisseur, Executive Secretary, PQAA; (seated, left to right) André 
Tessier (Registration); Francis J. Nobbs (F), Montreal, member of PQAA Coun- 
cil: Robbins Elliott, Ottawa, RAIC Executive Director; Harland Steele (F), Tor- 
onto, RAIC President; Gerard Venne (F) 1961 Assembly Host Committee Chair- 
man; Germain Chabot (Entertainment); Peter Barott, Montreal, member of 
PQAA Council. Not shown are Fernand Caron (Catering); Philippe Côté, (Semi- 
nars); Gilles Côté (Accommodation); and Fred Walker (Guests). 
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Jury Appointed for Massey 
Medals Competition in 1961 


The President of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada has an- 
nounced that the 1961 Massey Medals 
for Architecture competition, the fifth 
in a series inaugurated in 1950, will 
take place during the autumn of 1961. 
Presentation of gold and silver medals 
by His Excellency the Governor-Gen- 
eral will take place in Ottawa at a for- 
mal ceremony in the National Gallery, 
Thursday, November 2, of next year. 

Award-winning entries will remain on 
exhibition at the National Gallery for 
three weeks, after which they will be 
despatched on nation-wide tour for dis- 
play during 1962 at art galleries in ma- 
jor centres from coast to coast. 

The purpose of the competition is to 
give recognition to outstanding ex- 
amples of Canadian achievement in the 
field of architecture and thus to give 
encouragement to the members of the 
architectural profession, and promote 
public interest in architecture. 

The 1958 Gold Medal winner was 
the Stratford Festival Theatre designed 
by the Toronto architectural firm of 
Rounthwaite & Fairfield. Massey Med- 
als for Architecture competitions have 
been held in 1950, 1952, 1955, and 
1958. In 1958 Canadian architects sub- 
mitted 398 mounts comprising 158 en- 
tries from 76 firms. 

The 1961 three-man jury for the 
Massey Medals competition has been 
announced to include Pietro Belluschi, 
FAIA, of Boston, Mass. who is Dean 
of the School of Architecture and Plan- 
ning at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Design critic at Yale Uni- 
versity for a term, Mr Belluschi was 
appointed an adviser to the State De- 
partment on the design of foreign 
buildings in 1953. He is a consultant to 
the Secretary of the Air Force on the 
new Air Academy and a member of 
the Board of Consultants for the Lin- 
coln Centre for the Performing Arts in 
New York City, and has been commis- 
sioned to design the Juilliard School of 
Music. Mr Belluschi is a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and was elected 
a Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in 1952. The second 
member of the Jury is Peter Thornton, 
FRAIC, who secured his professional 
training at the Architectural Associa- 
tion School of Architecture in London 
and established a partnership in the 
firm Gardiner, Thornton, Gathe of 
Vancouver. His firm has been awarded 
two medals in the Massey Medals for 
Architecture competitions and several 
honorable mentions. Major projects 
for which his firm is responsible are St 
Paul’s Hospital, Burnaby Hospital, St 
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Anthony’s Church, St Thomas More 
College Chapel, University of Saskat- 
chewan, St Paul’s College, University 
of Manitoba, St Mark’s College, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, and the 
Benedictine Abbey of Seminary of 
Christ the King, Mission, BC. 

The third member of the 1961 Jury 
is John Bland, FRAIC, former Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Royal Institute 
and a member of the Montreal archi- 
tectural firm of Bland, Lemoyne, and 
Edwards. Prof Bland graduated in 
architecture from McGill University in 
1933 and received a diploma from the 
Architectural Association School of 
London in 1937. A former chairman 
of the RAIC Massey Medals Commit- 


tee, he has been very prominent in In- 


stitute activities, and has done much to 
stimulate interest in housing and town 
planning. Prof Bland is the Director of 
the School of Architecture, McGill 
University, and a past president of the 
Province of Quebec Association of 
Architects. 


Architecture Abroad Committee 
Convenes in Ottawa 


After an interval of several months, 
the Advisory Committee on Architec- 
ture Abroad of the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs met in Ottawa on Mon- 
day, November 21 to discuss a lengthy 
agenda. New RAIC members on the 
Committee are President Harland 
Steeles of Torontow sands A MEN G: 
Moody, of Winnipeg, replacing Past 
President Maurice Payette, and John 
L. Davies, respectively. The third 
RAIC member of the Committee is H. 
Gordon Hughes, of Ottawa. 


Canadian Tariff Board to Review 
Duty on Architects’ Plans 


The Tariff Board of Canada an- 
nounced recently a decision to conduct 
a public hearing at Ottawa February 
13, 1961, to receive proposals concern- 
ing the wording of tariff items, the rates 
of duty, and the method of determining 
the value for duty purposes of engin- 
eers’ and architects’ plans, drawings, 
and blueprints. 

The Tariff Board decision resulted 
from a reference by the Minister of 
Finance in July 1960 when the Tariff 
Board was asked to make a study and 
report under Section IV(2) of the Tar- 
iff Board Act Items 180(e) and 180(f) 
and the method of determining the val- 
ue for duty purposes of the goods 
specified in these items. 

The Duty on Plans Committee of the 
RAIC, under the chairmanship of 
Leonard Shore, of Shore & Moffat, 
Toronto, has had the matter under 


study for several months and consider- | 


ation is being given to the submission |M 


by the RAIC of a brief to the Tariff M 
Board prior to the deadline of January M 
13/1961 | 

The provincial associations have | 


been informed concerning the Tariff | 


Board action, and their views with re- M 
spect to the existing duty paid on archi- if 
tects’ plans imported into Canada and | 


the method of computing the amount {M 


of duty payable, have been requested. | 


RAIC-CCA Joint Committee on 
Building Materials to Sponsor l 
Sales Training Seminar Jan. 9 |. 1 

A Sub-Committee of the RAIC- | 
CCA Joint Committee on Building 
Materials, under the direction of Dr 
Thomas Howarth, Director, School ofl 
Architecture, University of Toronto, is 
engaged in organizing the first of a 
series of sales training seminars de- 
signed to acquaint the building materi- 
als industry and members of the archi- 
tectural profession with changing tech- 


niques and developments in new ma- | 


terials. 

The first seminar will be held on 
Monday and Tuesday, January 9 and 
10 at the Guild Inn in Scarborough, 
Ontario, and the keynote speaker will 
be Robert Legget, Director, Division 
of Building Research, National Re- 
search Council, Ottawa. The first day 
of the Conference will consist of speak- 
ers representing the respective view- 
points of architecture and the building 


products industry, and the second day | | 


will be devoted to panels and discus- 
sions. Decision has been made to de- 
vote one panel discussion to product 
literature, samples, costs, and display 
centres; the second panel to be devoted 
to a consideration of research stan- 
dards, specifications, testing, and codes. 
The evening of January 9 will be 
given over to informal discussion. Total 
registration at the January Conference 
will be limited to about 60 delegates. 
It is expected that the members of 
the RAIC-CCA Joint Committee will 
be meeting in Toronto at the Royal 
York on Saturday, January 21. The 
Committee reports progress on the pro- 
duction of a film directory listing films 
and film slides produced by producers 
holding membership in the Manufac- 
turers and Suppliers Section of The 
Canadian Construction Association. 
The RAIC Section of the Joint Com- 
mittee is engaged in the development 
of a draft brochure to be titled “Guide 
to the Preparation of Product Litera- 
ture”. Both the film directory and the 
“Guide” will be circulated to the RAIC 
membership and to the manufacturers 
and suppliers during coming weeks. 
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SASKATOON STAR-PHEONIX PHOTO 


Mr Harland Steele (centre) with Mr George Kerr (left), Past President, and Mr 
Joseph Pettick (right), newly elected President of the SAA. 


The 49th Annual General Assembly 
of the Saskatchewan Association of 
Architects was held in Saskatoon, Oc- 
tober 14th and 15th. Highlight of the 
meeting was the attendance of Mr 
Harland Steele, President of the RAIC. 
Mr Steele addressed the Assembly on 
matters on which the RAIC is working 
in conjunction with the provincial asso- 
ciations. These include implementation 
of the report submitted to the RAIC 
Assembly in Winnipeg last June by the 
Committee of Inquiry into the Design 
of the Residential Environment. The 
Saskatchewan architects passed a reso- 
lution giving support to the RAIC’s ef- 
forts to raise funds to implement the 
32 recommendations contained in the 
report and to provide working commit- 
tees. Mr Steele also outlined the role of 
the local architects in the preservation 
of historical buildings, a project which 
has received the support of the Canada 
Council. He also mentioned the 1961 
Annual Assembly of the RAIC was 
being held in Quebec City this coming 
June. All Canadian architects are being 
asked to participate in the Annual Mas- 
sey Medal Competition which will take 
place in the new National Art Gallery 
recently completed in Ottawa. 

Mr Steele forecast that Canada will 
double its population in the next 40 
years. Volume of construction will be 
of the extent of a complete re-building 
of Canadian buildings during the same 
span of time. The construction industry 
was the largest industry in Canada — 
seven billion dollars last year — larger 
than agriculture, manufacturing, and 
defense. 

Discussion was held on possible 
changes to the Act and By-laws by 
which the architectural profession may 
provide better services to the public. 
Committee reports included a report on 
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the setting up of the bid depository sys- 
tem to permit fair tendering practices. 

Mr G. Handegord of the National 
Research Council presented a paper on 
the “Effects of Research on Building 
Design”. He outlined the work and 
aims of this division and the services 
which are available through it to the 
construction industry in general. This 
division conducts research suited to our 
varied Canadian climatic and geo- 
graphical conditions, and is therefore 
of more value than material available 
through research sources outside of 
Canada. 

The Saskatchewan Association of 
Architects provides a $150 scholarship 
to the School of Architecture of the 
University of Manitoba to be awarded 
to a Saskatchewan student studying 
architecture. This year the scholarship 
was awarded to Mr Norbert Hamy, of 
Fort Qu’Appelle. 

New officers elected were: President, 
Joseph Pettick, Regina; First Vice- 
President, G. Berry, Saskatoon; Second 
Vice-President, H. Larson, Regina; 
Hon. Sec. Treas., G. R. Forrester, Sas- 
katoon; Council Members, J. C. Web- 
ster, Saskatoon; G. R. Arnott, Regina; 
G. H. Kerr, (ex officio); A. H. Douglas, 
University Representative. 


Alberta 
The AAA has raised its annual grant 
to the Edmonton Art Gallery and the 


_ Calgary Allied Arts, to $50.00 respec- 


tively. 

During his visit to the AAA, Mr Har- 
land Steele, President of the RAIC, 
accompanied by Mr Howard Bouey, 
Alberta member of the RAIC Council, 
were received by Premier Manning 
when they discussed the position of the 
architect in Alberta. 


Temporary licences have been issued 
to the following: D. G. McKinstry, 
Montreal, project: CBC TV Studio and 
transmitter buildings (Edmonton), As- 
sociate, H. J. Slawek; B. T. Arling, 
Saskatoon, project: West Can Plastic 
Industries Ltd (Okotoks) Associate, G. 
Beatson. 

The Executive of the Edmonton 
Chapter announces the following pro- 
gramme for the following winter sea- 
son. The proposed topics of the meet- 
ings will be as follows: 

Implications of Space 

. Gamesmanship, Annual Meeting 

. The Architect in Court 

. City Planning 

. The Architect and Allied Arts 

At a recent election of the Calgary 
Chapter the following Executive was 
elected: Past President, J. Cawston; 
President, G. Parsons; Vice-President, 
Ted Raines; Secretary-Treasurer, C. 
Bell; Allied Arts Representative, Mor- 
ris Sunderland; Public Relations, Dave 
Russell; Nominations, Jack Clayton. 
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British Columbia 


Fifteen fifth year students at the 
University of British Columbia School 
of Architecture and three senior ar- 
ticled students were guests of the Van- 
couver Chapter at its September meet- 
ing. Student design projects were 
exhibited and an interesting and lively 
panel discussion entitled “Professional 
Responsibility” was held following the 
business meeting. Ron Nairne mode- 
rated the panel which consisted of 
Keith Davison, Warnett Kennedy and 
three students. This was the second 
event arranged by the Chapter. 

Friends and colleagues of Ron 
Thom, partner in the firm of Thomp- 
son, Berwick and Pratt, offer him their 
hearty congratulations. Ron’s design 
for the Graduate College at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto was recently selected 
by the Massey Foundation, sponsors of 
a limited competition for the project 
and donor of the eventual building. 
Ron Thom and Arthur Erickson of 
Vancouver and Carmen Corneil and 
John C. Parkin of Toronto were invited 
last March to compete as individual 
architects and have since gone through 
a two-stage competition for the design 
of this important addition to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto campus. 

Congratulations also to two Vancou- 
ver architects, Geoffrey Massey and 
Ken Gardner, second and third prize 
winners in the Red Deer, Alberta, Re- 
creation Centre competition. 

The AIBC Annual Meeting will be 
held in Victoria, December 2nd and 
3rd. Mr Paul Seibert, Vice President of 
the Central Association of Seattle, will 
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be a guest speaker. The Central Asso- 
ciation is representative of downtown 
Seattle business leaders and is one of 
the “action” groups existing in many 
large US cities which, from all reports, 
have accomplished substantial im- 
provements in dealing with problems 
of physical development in urban areas. 

The AIBC sponsored seminar en- 
titled “Better Schools — Or More of 
the Same” held on October 11th in 
conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the B.C. School Trustees Association 
was in some ways a disappointment to 
the architects. John Woodworth of 
Kelowna and John Wade of Victoria 
spoke for the profession. Mr Wade 
particularly urged an immediate and 
searching examination of the aims and 
methods of education toward finding 
out what form the “enclosure” for the 
educational process ought to take. The 
architect cannot design school build- 
ings to reflect necessary and funda- 
mental changes in education unless and 
until such reforms become realities. 
Unfortunately, during much of the 
panel discussion and the comments 
from the floor which followed, basic 
issues seemed to be obscured by a 
number of immediate practical pro- 
blems, such as glare control, structural 
performance, visual aids, flexibility, 
new materials, etc., which while per- 
fectly valid and urgent are nevertheless 
marginal to the central issue. As John 
Wade put it: “Where is education go- 
ing?” — and as a corollary question: 
“What physical environment are we to 
provide for it?” Justifiably or not it 
would seem that other people are 
looking to the architects to provide 
this direction. The word “research” 
cropped up frequently and the consen- 
sus of opinion was that basic research 
into the methods and aims of education 
was a matter of urgency and perhaps 
should involve architects, educators, 
and other interested authorities. The 
discussion was certainly lively and pro- 
vocative, if not as basic and forward- 
looking as the architects might have 
wished. But a step has been taken. 
School trustees have been exposed to 
and perhaps a little shaken by the con- 
cern of the architects. In the week fol- 
lowing this discussion the AIBC form- 
ally indicated their willingness to work 
with educators, trustees and govern- 
ment toward setting in motion some 
form of research into the long range 
problems of school design. At present 
this investigation will consist of an ap- 
praisal of the performance of existing 
schools and will undoubtedly be a use- 
ful guide to the future. Thus it may 
open the door to “better schools” and 
not merely “more of the same”. 


C. A. Tiers 
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Quebec 


The traditional fall reception of the 
PQAA in honor of its past presidents 
and new members took place on No- 
vember 7th. Chaired by President 
Henri Mercier and attended by 14 past 
presidents, 36 newly admitted mem- 
bers and 40 other architects, the dinner 
was followed by a special general meet- 
ing. The purpose of the meeting was to 
consider and ratify amended By-laws 
48 to 64 on election of officers. Up to 
this year, members at large had their 
say in picking the officers of the Associ- 
ation. Now, under the new by-laws 
adopted on November 7th, the mem- 
bership will elect a Council of fifteen 


members who will meet on the day pre- 


ceding the annual convention to choose 
among themselves a president, two 
vice-presidents, a secretary and a trea- 
surer. Eligibility to these various offices 
will not be conditional upon past ser- 
vice as a councillor or officer, as was 
suggested by the Professional Practice 
Committee and Council. The general 
meeting decided that all 15 councillors 
elected will be eligible for any of the 
five offices. 


Architect — supplier liaison: An 
address by Randolph Betts 

The most important single factor in 
the relations between architects and 
manufacturers and suppliers in the 
building industry is mutual confidence 
between the architect and the repre- 
sentative, Randolph C. Betts, Honorary 
Treasurer of the RAIC, told the manu- 
facturers division of the Montreal 
Builders Exchange at a dinner meeting 
on September 21st. 

Mr Betts’ address took the form of 
a series of questions and answers, and 
covered the problems of liaison be- 
tween suppliers and architects; sales- 
men’s calls; ethics and procedures in 
the business relations between suppliers 
and contractors; the effect of the cost of 
marketing new products on construc- 
tion cost generally; and the problem of 
the “or equal” in specifying materials. 

On the question of greater assistance 
by manufacturers to schools of archi- 
tecture, etc., Mr Betts felt that first 
class technical lecturers on products 
would be welcome, but added that most 
students would profit from visits to 
manufacturers’ plants. Manufacturers 
exhibitions were also of great import- 
ance. 

In conclusion, Mr Betts spoke of the 
co-operation of the profession with 
manufacturers and suppliers on a na- 
tional basis. “First”, he said, “the only 
official and recognized publication in 
Canada which is issued by the archi- 
tects and which is read by every single 


one of them is the magazine published | | 
every month in Toronto and edited ex- | 
clusively by the paid employees of the | 
architects, ‘The Journal of the Royal | 
Architectural Institute of Canada’, 
Many of your firms support the Journal | 
with advertising. I assure you from first | | 
hand knowledge that your support is | 
appreciated. For the last eighteen | 
months the Journal has been devoting 
much more space to discussion and 
articles directed towards products and 
their use. Manufacturers and suppliers 
enquiries, letters or comments would 
be appreciated and will receive prompt 
attention. 

“Finally” said Mr Betts, “for those 
of you not yet familiar with this sub- 
ject, I want to introduce to you the 
newly formed RAIC/CCA Joint Com- 
mittee on Building Materials.” The 
Joint Committee is modelled after the 
similar organization in the United 
States known as the Producers Council 
and founded in 1921 by the American 
Institute of Architects in affiliation with 
United States manufacturers. Mr Betts 
outlined the progress the Joint Com- 
mittee had made so far and stressed the 
importance and value of this program 
to both the manufacturers and the 
architectural profession. 


Montreal Study Group 


The first dinner meeting of the 1960- 
61 session was held on 18th October, 
under the chairmanship of Jean-Louis 
Lalonde, when two members of the 
PQAA, who are on the staff of the 
Montreal City Planning Department, 
were invited to open a discussion on 
“The Montreal Master Plan”. 

Mr Aimé Desautels began by dis- 
tinguishing between “master plans” 
which are little more than academic 
exercises in applied Zippatone, betray- 
ing little knowledge of the people who 
actually live in the areas, and the plan 
he and Mr Legault were concerned 
with, namely one conceived with refer- 
ence to the practical possibilities of 
implementation, and guided by a deep- 
ly rooted affection for the way of life 
of the present inhabitants. 

The main practical difficulty of pre- 
paring any plan for Montreal was the 
legal procedure in force for expropriat- 
ing private property. Powers of homo- 
logation are easily abused and widely 
resented, and as a result, the Provincial 
Government had been prevailed upon 
last year to curtail municipal powers, 
whereby if homologated property is 
not expropriated within five years, the 
homologation ceases to be effective. 
Since property thus freed might not be 
susceptible to further homologation for 
very many years, it was imperative that 
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the municipal authorities, guided by 
their planning advisers, should only 
homologate property which they know 
they could afford to expropriate within 
the period allowed. 

Mr Guy Legault exhibited the 1944 
plan, and pointed out that although it 
might not be as graphically impressive 
or as grandiose as some plans he had 
seen, it had the merit of having been 
implemented in almost every detail 
during the intervening 16 years. He 
drew attention to the difficulties of 
achieving proper zoning, which had re- 
quired about 500 regulations (or to be 
more precise, as Mr Desautels later 
observed, about 50 regulations and 450 
amendments), and said that in his 
view, the main problem was to teach 
people to understand the full implica- 
tions of regional planning, which was 
no longer based simply on the functions 
of streets. 

Mr Pothier asked the speakers to 
explain what the differences were be- 
tween Montreal and other cities, since 
these differences seemed to him the key 
to the problem. Mr Legault questioned 
this view; he thought it more important 
to discover first of all what constituted 
a city. But Mr Desautels, whilst agree- 
ing with the chairman that the subject 
was too vast to be answered fully in a 
single reply, responded by enunciating, 
with great force and beauty of expres- 
sion, what Montreal meant to him — 
its mountain, its lively streets, its ani- 
mated balcony life, and all the various 
characteristics which a city with two 
languages and hence two personalities 
must possess. He asked in turn the 
question: are we to plan for those who 
have remained faithful to the city, or 
is our aim to entice back those who 
despaired of it, and abandoned it for 
the suburbs? Are we even simply to 
plan for motorists driving through? - 

In answer to Mr Mayerovitch, who 
challenged Mr Desautels’ initial anti- 
thesis between a master plan which is 
idealistic but impractical, and a plan 
conceived only within the limits of im- 
mediate political implementation, the 
latter remarked that in his opinion the 
1944 plan was produced far too early, 
since the zoning system had not been 
properly established, nor laws been 
made to enforce them, and hence that 
a new plan might now be opportune. 

Mr John Pratt, MP, observed that 


more could be done if only architects — 


took a more active part in politics. As 
a young man he had once prepared a 
master plan which was immediately 
filed away and forgotten. Now he was 
on the executive committee of the Ad- 


' visory Committee on Planning, but he 
_ was not there as an architect, but as 


mayor of Dorval. 
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Mr Desautels agreed with Mr Pratt 
that politics was the key to the imple- 
mentation and hence affected the con- 
ception of any plan. Moreover, in re- 
ply to a request from Mr Miron that 
master plans should be published, he 
pointed out that even this depended on 
the sanction of an elected Executive 
Committee. 

The Chairman then opportunely re- 
marked that since, for practical 
reasons, it was evidently impossible for 
the City’s development policy to be 
fully known, it would be extremely 
helpful if a group independent of City 
Hall, such as ourselves perhaps, were 
to publish a plan of their own. The 
municipal authorities could then profit 
from any criticisms levelled against it, 
whilst incorporating approved recom- 
mendations into their own schemes. 
The controversy we were witnessing 
during the present elections, when the 
merits of a subway were being argued 
without any reference to the objective 
assessment of the optimum public re- 
quirements, was evidence of the urgent 
need for impartial study. Peter Collins 


Forest Products Week Address 

Addressing a dinner sponsored by a 
Metro-Toronto Committee in observa- 
tion of National Forest Products Week 
in October, at which he represented 
the architectural profession, Paul Pent- 
land listed what he considered to be the 
three main stumbling blocks to the in- 
creased use of wood in building con- 
struction. The first was the increasing 
acceptance of synthetics and metals in 
the once exciusive fields of wood where, 
he felt, wood has lost the initiative to an 
effective selling campaign by producers 
of synthetics and metals. The second 
problem was with legislating building 
authorities. “These bodies must be 
made to see the woods and the trees, 
and I submit that your industry can be 
the means of bringing this about, and 
are the ones who must do so. 

“The third stumbling block”, said 
Mr Pentland “is the architect’s un- 
awareness of your product’s potential. 
I submit that we should be made aware 
by you, and that we have the ability to 
develop this potential if you will, in ad- 
dition, assist us in and indeed prevent 
us from not using your product or its 
application improperly.” 

Reynolds Memorial Award 

The American Institute of Architects 
has announced that nominations will be 
accepted up until December 12th, 1960, 
for the 5th Annual $25,000 interna- 
tional R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award 
conferred each year on an architect 
who has designed a significant work of 
architecture using aluminum creatively. 


To be eligible, the building should 
have been completed between January 
Ist, 1958, and January Ist, 1961, al- 
though the AIA jury may consider 
earlier work if it desires. 

An architect in any country may be 
nominated by anyone, including him- 
self or his firm. The nomination of 
members of the RAIC has been ap- 
proved by the Institute’s Executive 
Committee. Nominations should in- 
clude the architect’s name and address, 
name and location of the structure and 
the date completed, and the name and 
address of the nominator, and should 
be sent to The Reynolds Award, AIA, 
1735 New York Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington 6. 

The Award, which may be given for 
any type of structure, was established 
four years ago by the directors of 
Reynolds Metals Company in memory 
of the firm’s founder, the late R. S. 
Reynolds, and is administered by the 
AIA. The 1960 Award was conferred 
upon Prof Jean Tschumi, Swiss archi- 
tect, for the Nestlé’s International 
Headquarters Building in Vevey, Swit- 
zerland. 


REGISTRATIONS 


Province of Quebec Assn 
of Architects 


December 10, 1959 
Pressman, David I., B.Arch. (McGill); 
5607 Clanranald St, Montréal 29, P.Q. 


January 7, 1960 
Avramovitch, Aza, Diplome d’Archi- 
tecture, (U. de Genéve); 20 Robie St, 
Halifax, N.S. 

Cuthbert, Jack A., B.Arch. (U. of 
Man); 965 Lipton St, Winnipeg 3, Man. 
Déry, Jean, ADBA (Ecole d’Arch. de 
Montréal); 165 Rue de la Touraine, 
Québec, P.Q. (André Robitaille) 
Leclerc, Eugéne, ADBA (Ecole d’Arch. 
de Montréal); 2123 Avenue Maple- 
wood, Montréal 26, P.Q. (Jean-Paul 
Jolicoeur) 

Rafael, Howard, B.Arch. (McGill); 
3000 Goyer St, Montréal 26, P.Q. 
(John H. R. Bird) 


February 8, 1960 
Blair, Robert F., ADBA (Ecole d’Arch. 
de Montréal); 10,363 Place Fleury, 
Montréal, P.Q. (Paul H. Lapointe) 
Bleyer, Stephen, B.Arch. (McGill); 
6032 Mountain Sights Avenue, Mont- 
réal 29, P.Q. (Bleyer & Charlap) 
Monette, Marcel, ADBA (Ecole d’Arch. 
de Montréal); C.P. 598, Bourlamaque, 
P.Q. 
Miller, Jerry L., B.Arch. (McGill); 6335 
Mountain Sights Avenue, Montréal 29, 
P.Q. (Affleck, Desbarats, Dimakopou- 
lous, Lebensold, Sise) 
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March 7, 1960 

Eber, George F., MOAA, (Palatine 
Joseph University, Budapest); Suite 
969, Sun Life Bldg, Montréal, P.Q. 
(Parkin & Parkin) 

Villemure, Roger, ADBA (Ecole 
d’Arch. de Montréal); 458 rue des Vol- 
ontaires, Trois-Rivières, P.Q. 


April 4, 1960 

Folch-Ribas, Jacques E., DESA (Paris); 
3545 University, Montréal 2, P.Q. 
(Claude Beaulieu). 
St-Onge, Andre, ADBA (Ecole d’Arch. 
de Montréal); 5605 Rue Gatineau, 
App. 7, Montréal 26, P.Q. (Brassard & 
Warren) 


May 2, 1960 
Greenberg, Charles B., B.Arch. (U. of 
Man.); 380 Elgin St, Ottawa, Ont. 


June 8, 1960 
Brodeur, Jean-Guy, ADBA (Ecole 
d’Arch. de Montréal); 2065 rue Girou- 
ard, St-Hyacinthe, P.Q. (Adrien Ber- 
thiaume). 
Chaloux, Jean-Marc, ADBA (Ecole 
d’Arch. de Montréal); 551 Avenue Le- 
roux, St-Jerome, P.Q. (Nicolas & Lé- 
vesque) 
Menkes, René, B.Arch (McGill); 9-B 
Dorval Avenue, Dorval, P.Q. (Bland, 
Edwards, LeMoyne) 


July 5, 1960 
Bourgeau, Pierre, ADBA (Ecole 
d’Arch. de Montréal); 21 Chemin Bel- 
lingham, Montréal, P.Q. (Cité de 
Montréal) 
Coulombe, Jean, ADBA (Ecole d’Arch. 
de Montréal); 637 Chemin. Ste-Foy, 
Quebec, P.Q. (Maurice Bouchard) 
Delorme, Jacques, B.Arch. (McGill); 
1206 Rue Dominion, App. 3, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q. (Delorme & Demers) 
Dorval, Charles, ADBA (Ecole d’Arch. 
de Montréal); 181 Rue St-Joseph, Lau- 
zon, P.Q. (Fiset & Deschamps) 
Edwards, Gordon B., B.Arch. (McGill); 
c/o Rother, Bland, Trudeau, 2290 St 
Matthew, Montreal 25, P.Q. 
Gauvin, Michel, ADBA (Ecole d’Arch. 
de Montréal); 5892 Rue Landry, Mont- 
real, P.Q. (Hydro, Québec) 
Guy, Jean-Eudes, B.Arch. (McGill); 
M.Sc. (Columbia University); 3100 
Trafalgar Avenue, Montreal, P.Q. 
(Barott, Marshall, Merrett & Barott) 


Hein, Ralph O., 21 Sunny Acres, Baie 
d’Urfe, P.Q. (Erwin Bamberger) 
Kotansky, William, B.Arch. (McGill); 
3360 Cote St Catherine Rd, Apt 12, 
Montreal, P.Q. (Reuben Fisher) 
Perron, Julien, 940 Rue Rochon, Ville 
St-Laurent, P.Q. (Perron & Perron) 
Vaughan, Colin D., 500 Avenue Road, 
Apt 107, Toronto. (Peter Dickinson) 
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Sankey, Lloyd Philip, B.Arch. (Mc- 
Gill); Dominion Square Bldg, Room 
410, Montreal 2, P.Q. (Affleck, Des- 
barats, Dimakopoulous, Lebensold, 
Sise) 

August 1, 1960 
Akitt, Alan D., B.Arch. (U. of Man); 
119 Collier St, Toronto 5, Ont. (John 
B. Parkin) 
Caspari, Peter, MOAA, 102 Eglinton 
Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ont. 
Faucher, Louis, ADBA (Ecole d’Arch. 
de Montréal); 1582 rue Durham, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q. (Alphonse Bélanger) 
Gagnon, Conrad, ADBA (Ecole d’Arch. 
de Montréal); 351 rue London, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q. (Audet, Tremblay, & 
Audet) a 
Guite, Rodrigue C., ADBA (Ecole 
d’Arch. de Montréal); 148 rue St-Ger- 
main, Rimouski, P.Q. 
Lavigne, Herbert, ADBA (Ecole 
d’Arch. de Montréal); 154 rue Roy, 
App. 4, Ville Lemoyne, P.Q. (Travaux 
Publics (Gouvernement fédéral) 
Raby, J. Y. Marcel, B.Arch. (McGill); 
6843 rue Delanaudiere, Montreal 35, 
P.Q. (Bernard Depatie) 
Roman, Predrag K., Dip. (U. of Zag- 
reb); 8034 Kildare Road, Montreal 29. 
Rubinger, Morton, B.Arch. (McGill); 
5692 Clanranald Avenue, Montreal, 
P.Q. (Arthur Mogilesky) 
Tornay, Edgar, B.Arch. (McGill); 
3241 Forest Hill Avenue, Montreal, 
P.Q. (Durnford, Bolton, Chadwick & 
Ellwood) 
Williams, Richard, 1910 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. (Peter Dickinson) 


October 3, 1960 
Beaudoin, Jean, ADBA (Ecole d’Arch. 
de Montréal); 148 rue Saint-Germain, 
Rimouski, P.Q. (Jean Michaud) 


Champagne, Roland Jr, ADBA (Ecole 
d’Arch. de Montréal); 710 Marie-Vic- 
torin, Tracy, P.Q. (Cité de Montréal) 
Welchner, Matthias, B.Arch. (McGill); 
1000 Pratt Avenue, Apt 708, Outre- 
mount, P.Q. (Lawson, Betts & Cash) 


Announcements 

W. W. Rankin, B.Arch, has moved 
his practice from 2201 Kingston Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario, to Box 100, 
Pickering, Ontario, where he would be 
pleased to receive manufacturers’ liter- 
ature, etc. 

Jack Klein and Henry Sears have 
moved their practice from 71 Yorkville 
Avenue to 34 Prince Arthur Avenue, 
Toronto 5. 

Ross A. Lort announces the admis- 
sion to full partnership of his son, Wil- 
liam R. Lort. The firm will practise 
under the name of Lort and Lort at 
1909 West Broadway, Vancouver. 


Letter to the Editor 
Editor, RAIC Journal: 


With the recent acceptance of my 
son, William R. Lort, into the Institute 
I propose to take him into full partner- 
ship under the name and style of Lort 
& Lort. ot 

Looking through my archives recent- 4 
ly to refresh my memory as to the ante- 
cedents of the firm I find that Samuel 
Maclure was in partnership as an 
architect with Chas. H. Clow in New 
Westminster in 1891 and in 1892 with 
Richard J. Sharp: later still with Edwin 
Sait, and in 1897 with J. E. Parr, whom 
I well remember. These partnerships 


were all on the Mainland. By 1897) — | 


Maclure was also maintaining an office! 


_ in Victoria under his own name. Early 


in the century he established partner- 
ship (on the Mainland only) with the 
late Cecil Croker Fox. Maclure never 
had a partner on Vancouver Island. 

Iwas Chief Draughtsman in the Vic- 
toria office until I went overseas in the 
First War, and after Fox was killed 
Maclure wrote to me in France offer- 
ing me the Vancouver partnership | 
which I accepted on my discharge in. 
1919. Contrary to general belief I was 
never in partnership with the late H. H. 
Simmonds but we enjoyed a most ami- 
cable relationship working alone when 
it suited us, and sharing general ex-, 
penses. 

Bill will be carrying on in an office 
with a record of 69 years of architec- 
tural practice which is probably one of 
the longest in the Province. 

Ross A. Lort, Vancouver 


Ottawa Oddity AN | 


The house at 136 Guiges Street is in 
the tradition of the Lowertown, Ot- 
tawa, small dwelling: 24 foot frontage, 
window-and-door on the ground floor, 
window-and-door-to-balcony on the 
second floor, a population explosion go- 
ing on within. ) 

Number 136 is rather special, how- 
ever, and for reasons other than its dis- 
creet use of ornament. It is totally clad 
in galvanized iron. Pediment, parapet, 
gazebo, window frames — no part, save 
the stoop and the sash, exposes any ma- 
terial to the weather except sheet metal. 
Some of the cladding (the false stone, 
the quoins) was marketed commer- 
cially, but most of it was devised by a 
resident family of tinsmiths who 
brought their work home with them. 

Except for four — find them — orna- 
ments that have fallen off, the exterior 
is altogether sound. The tinsmiths’ 
fancy stands as a monument to their 
medium, and their triumph over it. 

Stanley White, Ottawa 
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Du SECRETARIAT DE L’AAPQ 


Les plans types d’écoles fournis gratuitement aux com- 
missions scolaires par le Département de l'instruction 
publique ont fait l’objet d’études et de démarches de la 
part de l'AAPQ depuis près de dix ans. De nouveau le 
14 octobre dernier un effort a été tenté de ce côté. Le 
président de l'Association, M. Henri Mercier, a écrit a 
Vhonorable Paul Gérin-Lajoie pour solliciter une entre- 
vue dans le but de lui exposer nos vues en matiére de 
construction d’écoles dans la province et lui a adressé en 
méme temps le mémoire rédigé par notre Comité des 
plans d’écoles sous la direction de son président, M. Paul- 
O. Trépanier. Entre autres suggestions, le mémoire pro- 
pose 1. que le Département, en collaboration avec 
l'AAPOQ, établisse des normes de construction et les re- 
vise périodiquement; 2. que le Département abandonne 
cette pratique de fournir des plans, quel que soit le nom- 
bre de classes, et exige des commissions scolaires le re- 
cours aux services des architectes, et 3. qu’il y ait ren- 
contre annuelle des représentants de PIP et des délégués 
de l'AAPQ en vue d’ajuster les normes et les coûts maxi- 
ma aux conditions actuelles de l’économie. M. le Mini- 
stre a répondu à la lettre de notre président et s’est dit 
prêt à recevoir notre délégation. 


L'Union internationale des architectes tiendra son 6e 
congrès du 3 au 7 juillet 1961 au Royal Festival Hall de 
Londres, sous le patronage du RIBA. Le thème du con- 
grès: “Nouvelles techniques et nouveaux matériaux—leur 
influence sur l'architecture.” Les professeurs Henry Rus- 
sell Hitchcock des Etats-Unis, Pier Luigi Nervi d’Italie 
et Jerzy Hryniewiecki de Pologne y prononceront des 
conférences. Même si l’'IRAC ne fait pas partie de UIA, 
les architectes canadiens sont les bienvenus à titre d’ob- 
servateurs. Trois expositions et des excursions figurent au 
programme. L'inscription au congrès doit se faire avant 
le ler janvier au coût de 18t. Des copies du programme 
provisoire (en français) sont disponibles au Secrétariat de 
l'AAPQ. Il peut être intéressant de noter que l’UIA pour- 
suit au moins deux buts: 1. promouvoir l'échange d’idées 
et d'expériences sur des questions architecturales et pro- 
fessionnelles et 2. permettre la rencontre d’architectes de 
tous les pays et, en augmentant leurs connaissances sur la 
façon de penser et d’agir de leurs collègues, éliminer ainsi 
la mésentente qui pourrait exister entre nations de cul- 
tures différentes. 


A la suggestion du conseiller Gilles Marchand, le Con- 
seil de l'AAPQ a adopté récemment la résolution sui- 
vante et l’a transmise au Ministre des travaux publics de 
la Province: 
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“Attendu que l’Association des Architectes de la Pro- 
vince de Québec a pour but, entre autres, de rehausser 


le rdle esthétique, scientifique et pratique de la profes- | | 


sion d’architecte vis-à-vis du public; 


“Attendu que le rôle de l’architecte est essentiel dans la 
conception et l’exécution de travaux publics tels que 
ponts, tunnels, viaducs, autoroutes, barrages, etc., pour 
la sauvegarde de l’esthétique dans notre Province; 


“Notre Association recommande fortement au Gou- 
vernement de la Province d'étudier l’importante question 
de retenir les services d’architectes conseils dans la pré- 
paration des plans pour tous les travaux publics qu'il 
compte réaliser tels que ponts, tunnels, viaducs, auto- 
routes, barrages et édifices connexes.” 


Dans une allocution prononcée dernièrement devant 
la section des manufacturiers de la Chambre de construc- 
tion de Montréal, M. Randolph Betts affirmait que le 


facteur le plus important dans les rapports entre les’ 


architectes et les fabricants ou fournisseurs de matériaux 
c’est la confiance mutuelle. Au chapitre d’une aide ac- 
crue des manufacturiers aux écoles d’architecture, il a 
exprimé l’avis qu’on verrait d’un bon oeil des techniciens 
de premier plan donner des conférences sur les maté- 
riaux de constructions, mais il a ajouté que la plupart des 
étudiants tireraient profit de visites industrielles à l’usine 
même. 


De concert avec l’Association of Consulting Engineers 
of Canada et la Chambre de Construction de Montréal, 
l'AAPOQ a prêté son concours au Comité consultatif du 
Centre d’apprentissage de Montréal qui, les 2, 3 et 4 no- 
vembre, a présenté une exposition de matériaux de con- 
struction. Le mur-écran a pris la vedette et a fait le sujet 
d’une discussion-forum à laquelle ont participé, entre 
autres, les architectes américains W. Dudley Hunt, Jr. et 
Roy Allen. C’est un départ qui augure bien l’avenir. Les 
représentants de ! AAPQ. MM. Edouard W. Tremblay et 
Guy Desbarats méritent des félicitations. 


L'assemblée générale du 7 novembre au Windsor en 
a décidé ainsi: c’est le Conseil qui élira désormais les dig- 
nitaires. Les quinze candidats qui auront recueilli le plus 
de voix à l'élection annuelle se réuniront à huis-clos la 
veille du congrès pour choisir parmi eux et par scrutin 
secret le président, les deux vice-présidents, le secrétaire 
et le trésorier honoraires. Les restrictions concernant 
l'éligibilité à la présidence et aux autres postes de l’Exé- 
cutif que le Comité de pratique professionnelle et le Con- 
seil avaient suggérées n’ont pas reçu l’approbation de 
l'assemblée: les quinze sont éligibles aux cinq postes. 
J. Tisseur 
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You will not be surprised if I talk for a while today 


| about architecture, and emphasize several relevant points 


about the construction industry in relation to the future 


« of this country. Specifically, I intend to develop the basic 


We Bee Ore 


theme that “Canada will be duplicated in the next 40 
years”. In other words, a second Canada will be built 
by the end of the century. As the result of this building 
prospect, changes are in store for the shape of our cities. 

Huge areas of farm land will be transformed when 
these billions of dollars are spent and these millions of 
dwellings built. The cities and towns of Canada are 
spreading out over new ground at a rate of nearly 100 
square miles a year. Of that new urban territory, about 
70 square miles a year becomes residential. After only a 
couple of decades Canadians will have consumed as 


much land as all our ancestors took up for towns since 
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Champlain built his habitation more than 300 years ago. 

In drawing your attention to the vast building program 
that lies ahead I suggest that architects can be essential 
to the process. 

Buildings are produced in this highly mechanized age 
in Canada by co-operation of many independent agen- 
cies. The importance of a building is accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. For the advancement of our western civili- 
zation we should have more good building — well 
planned, soundly constructed, economical and aestheti- 
cally satisfying to both occupants and casual observers. 
These same qualities in our buildings are necessary for 
the good of the economy; but for a prosperous economy 
a quantity of building is essential. There should be a 
sufficient number of workers in all branches of the build- 
ing field. Moreover, all branches of the building field 
must co-operate to produce buildings worthy of our time, 
and at reasonable costs. For a healthy economy competi- 
tion must be free, and if building is to continue to receive 
a large share of the consumer’s dollar, it must keep pace 
with other goods by offering maximum value. 

To accomplish these objectives — an adequate supply 
of good buildings, sufficient labor supply, and reasonable 


_ building costs — leaders in the building field should co- 


operate with their components of the whole construction 
industry, which includes heavy construction, railway con- 
struction, and highway construction, as well as buildings, 
to promote wise measures for the general good, and to 
prevent unwise legislative and administrative acts affect- 
ing construction. 

Most people are unaware that construction is the 
single biggest industry in the country today — bigger than 
farming, bigger than automobile production, bigger even 
than defence. Last year it topped seven billion. Within 
the next decade we are expecting to spend the staggering 


sum of 80 billion dollars on construction — more than the 
_ worth of all the existing buildings in the nation; and as 


I have already said, within 40 years we will have to 
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duplicate every single building in Canada to house a 
population which will nearly double in that time. 

Today, in mid-twentieth century Canada, we have 
moved into the age of architecture. The architect is the 
leader of Canada’s building team. He is the “master 
builder”, the man who “forms plans and designs . . . 
draws up specifications for buildings and supervises their 
construction. The architect’s responsibility is to see to it 
that we live, work, play, and worship in a well planned, 
satisfying and productive physical framework. 

The basic principles of architecture have remained 
unchanged since antiquity, but the ways of building, the 
needs of modern life, and the scale on which building 
must be planned, have changed to a degree which has 
vastly broadened the architect’s practice and the knowl- 
edge which he must assimilate in order to practise archi- 
tecture. 

Architecture is no longer just a single building, but 
complexity of buildings, designs of neighbourhoods, and 
a planning and re-development of whole communities. 
The nature of the client too has changed. Where once it 
was a single person, today it is often a board, a com- 
mittee, or even a syndicate, which might involve a com- 
bination of developer, banker, and group of investors. 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, recog- 
nizing that the outstanding aspect of current develop- 
ment in Canada is the growth of her cities, proposed in 
1959 to the Federal Government, that a special com- 
mittee from the profession make a study of the design of 
the residential environment in Canada, to find out how 
the architectural profession might contribute more effec- 
tively to the improvement of the quality of the design 
and layout of our residential areas. As you might expect, 
this visual survey of our major cities, which took place 
during the fall and winter of 1959-60, could not help 
extending its terms of reference to include more than 
just suburban areas. The Committee of Inquiry submitted 
a report to Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
in June of this year and the profession is now in the pro- 
cess of acting, in co-operation with many other organiza- 
tions, to implement the 32 recommendations contained in 
the report. Among the organizations interested in seeing 
that the recommendations result in concrete action are 
the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, 
National House Builders Association, Canadian Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, Town Planning Institute of 
Canada, Canadian Society of Landscape Architects, 
Community Planning Association, and others. 

The architects of Canada have no intention of allowing 
the residential environment report to join many dozen 
other reports on library shelves while we wistfully hope 
that something may come of the recommendations. We 
have decided that, if central administrative machinery is 
to be established to translate the report into practical 
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benefit, the profession should finance the cost of one 
year’s operations, and a financial appeal has been made 
to our members across Canada. The response has been 
very satisfying. 

What are the really significant recommendations ? 
They cover a very broad field. To choose at random from 
among the 32 recommendations a few examples, we are 
asking the Provincial governments to identify areas of 
irreplaceable agricultural land, to make economic ana- 
lyses of regions undergoing fastest urbanization, to study 
the impact of major roads on adjoining private prop- 
erties, to determine costs involved in putting electrical 
distribution systems underground, and to provide powers 
for municipalities to acquire land beyond their borders. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation are re- 
quested to review appraisal procedures to provide more 
inducement to build quality into housing, to encourage 
more variety in dwelling types and combinations, to sur- 
vey operating costs of housing, to build pilot projects, 
and provide leadership in examining the feasibility of 
establishing an Urban Affairs Institute in Canada. 

We have been struck by the uniformly strong support 
given the Institute by interested citizens, newspapers and 
periodicals, and other organizations, not only in Canada, 
but also in the United States and the United Kingdom. A 
British reviewer of the report has suggested “The archi- 
tects have stepped in to point a direction which, how- 
ever broadly stated, provides a solidly constructive pro- 
gram. It appears not to invite a vast system of govern- 
ment subsidy, but rather to suggest an over-riding system 
of controls which would ensure consistency as opposed 
to standardization; advice and guidance rather than 
bureaucratic direction”. 

We who practise architecture are hopeful that the re- 
port will commend itself to many Canadians who have 
not yet had an opportunity to study it. The report is note- 
worthy in that it suggests the co-operation within the 
building industry is bound to improve the welfare and 
development of the country as a whole. 

It is now clear that the trend toward a predominantly 
urbanized society is here to stay. Urban centres are not 
doomed; they are the nerve centres of our national 
economy. To allow them to deteriorate is to prepare for 
disaster. The city is the centre which brings together 
labor, finance and raw materials with which to produce 
the goods which nurture the national economy, and the 
city must be treated as a geographic, social and political 
base for national economic planning. 

The Federal Government has long been in the business 
of assisting cities in the solutions of their problems, many 
of which are inter-Provincial in their character. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Government has always had an obliga- 
tion to promote the general welfare by ensuring a healthy 
living environment for its citizens, almost two-thirds of 
whom live in cities. 

To meet the needs of the cities for improved housing, 
community facilities and public projects such as sewage 
treatment, water supply, renewal of slums and deteriora- 
ted areas, the Federal Government has set up a vast array 
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of activities and programs. The United States faces pro- | 
blems identical to our own. A New York Congressman | 
has introduced a bill in the House of Representatives | 


proposing the establishment of a Department of Urban M. 
Affairs to assemble under one roof all the relevant federal | 


functions and offices now in existence. This will permit M 


for the first time a consistent and co-ordinated approach || — 


to this ever increasing problem of urban needs. 


Planners and officials in Canada should give careful | if 
consideration to creating in Ottawa a Department that |) “ 
would co-ordinate the activities of the Department of M: 


Public Works, the Airport Construction Division of } 
the Department of Transport, Defence Construction 4 
Limited, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, ie 
etc. A first tentative step.in this direction will be made | 
should an Institute of Urban Studies be brought into 
being. 

Before I terminate my remarks I would like to suggest 
that the issue of urban renewal is one that will require 
considerably greater attention in Canada than it has re- 
ceived so far. Urban renewal embraces not just redevel- |M 
opment, but the repair, rehabilitation and improvement | 
of structures. It means the whole process by which the 
older parts of urban areas adapt themselves to changing 
circumstances. It is the process of keeping up to date 
whole districts and preventing a slip to a condition of 
blight. 

Prosperity and a high average standard of living are 
not sufficient cure for slums and blight. The past ten) | 
years have shown that. The estimate must be more deli- M 
berate and specific. 

In some of the larger Canadian cities the problem has | 
reached, or soon will reach, a stage when only imagina- - M 
tive solutions are likely to have much hope of success.  ! 

Obviously, with the tremendous building job to be 
carried out during the balance of this century, there must 
be the closest collaboration between architects and con- 
tractors, engineers, suppliers, planners, realtors, and 
municipal officials. I know that we should keep remind- 
ing ourselves that, as professionals, we are primarily 
serving our clients, but we are also serving the community 
at large. 

I believe there is growing evidence of an interest on 
the part of architects in all parts of Canada in the orderly 
development and improvement of the communities in 
which they reside. This is shown in the presentation of 
the report to which I have already referred. It is also in- 
dicated in the action the Institute has taken, during the 
past year, to establish a Special Committee on the Pre- 
servation of Historic Buildings to formulate a national 
inventory of Canadian buildings considered to possess 
architectural and historic merit. In this task we are col- 
laborating closely with the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. 

In conclusion, I would like to express my appreciation 
to you, Mr President, and to the members of your club 
for having the opportunity to come among you today and 
say something about the profession of which I am proud 
to be a member. 
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BY EARLE C. MORGAN AND FORSEY PAGE 


4 any architect feels envious of an auditorium com- 
mission such as O’Keefe’s let his envy be for the 


… satisfaction of doing an unusual and interesting job, one 


that may come only once in a lifetime, if ever, but not 
for the commission profit because the time required 
bears little relation to the time required for the usual 


_ buildings done by architects. 


4 


The commission was given to Earle C. Morgan early 
in March of 1956, with the appointment of Page & Steele 
as joint architects coming within the following two 


| weeks. The building was open to the public October 1, 


| 


1960, which means that four and one-half years of the 
two architectural firms’ time has been devoted, to a large 


extent, to this project. 


By the Fall of 1956 work had progressed beyond the 
preliminary stage and it was decided that a separate 
office should be established specifically for this project. 
This separate office was maintained until after the main 
contract, for the superstructure, was let in March of 
1958. A site office was established with the letting of the 
contract and, for nearly a year, consisted of a staff of six 
architectural, three structural, three mechanical and two 
electrical employees. During the second year of con- 
struction this on-the-site staff gradually decreased but 
even during the last six months there was a site architect 
and one assistant on the job full time. 


The demolition contract for existing buildings on the 
site was let during the Autumn of 1957 for completion 
by the end of the year and by September, 1957, working 
drawings had progressed to the point where it was prac- 
tical to let an excavation contract by tender to the Pigott 
Construction Company. This contract subsequently was 
extended to include some foundation work. 


Tenders were called for the superstructure early in 
1958 and the contract awarded to Anglin-Norcross (On- 
tario) Limited, on March 8th, 1958, with a completion 
date set for the Fall of 1959. The general strike of that 
year eliminated any possibility of such an early comple- 


_ tion date, and missing an Autumn opening in one year 


meant that the opening had to be postponed to the fol- 
lowing year because of the theatre seasons. As it hap- 
pened, the full extra year was required and, without 
tremendous effort, even that date would not have been 
met. 


The owners’ original concept was a civic centre on the 


~ two properties north and south of Front Street from the 
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Esplanade to Wellington Street, with an auditorium, con- 
cert hall, legitimate theatre, exhibition space, as much 
open park space as possible and a large office building 
to help defray the cost of operating an auditorium. The 
so-called “tight money” situation changed these plans 
and it was decided to do only one building, which would 
include a large auditorium, a small legitimate theatre and 
enough exhibition space to attract conventions and ex- 
hibitors similar to the Colosseum Building in New York. 


The next problem was to decide whether this single 
building should be placed north or south of Front Street. 
The property south of Front Street is a little larger and 
has the added advantage of a slope of some nine feet 
from north to south, which allows a floor under the audi- 
torium, largely at grade level. We proceeded with inten- 
sive studies for the development of the south property, 
but our studies soon showed that the requirements were 
a little too much for that property and undoubtedly 
would exceed the budget set by the owners. Gradually 
the exhibition space dwindled to elimination and after 
several months more of study the small, separate legiti- 
mate theatre had to be abandoned, mostly because of 
cost but also because it was crowding other essential ele- 
ments in the building. 


The loss of the legitimate theatre was a staggering blow 
and we made a serious attempt to make the large audi- 
torium as flexible as possible, but we know this can never 
be completely successful. We have facilities for cutting 
out the rear half of the orchestra seats but, without being 
able to bring in the side walls and lowering the ceiling, 
this will not make it an ideal legitimate theatre. 


All architecture beyond a one-man office is a matter 
of team work and this building must have had one of the 
largest teams ever employed on a building in Canada. 
The owners, in their earnest desire to provide the best, 
required and provided United States consultants to co- 
operate with our Canadian consultants for acoustics and 
mechanical engineering, and provided stage and stage 
lighting consultants, also from the United States. We 
provided the architectural consultant in the firm of Eg- 
gers & Higgins of New York at the beginning of the job, 
when the concept was a civic centre, but the need for 
this consultant diminished with the scheme. We are none 
the less grateful to Mr Ted Young, the present head of 
that firm, who is himself a University of Toronto 
graduate. 


It should be clear that this whole scheme and its re- 
quirements was fluid for a long time and that should 
explain the two-year period from the beginning of sketch 
drawings to the letting of the main contract. More than 
one full year was devoted to studies and to the actual 
examination of such buildings as the Royal Festival Hall, 
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London; The State Opera House, Vienna; the Ford 
Auditorium, Detroit; Severance Hall, Cleveland; the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, 
England, and numerous others, before working drawings 
were started. The amount of crumpled and discarded 
paper on this job has been staggering, but it has been an 
experience that none of us would have missed and, if the 
building is successful, the satisfaction will more than 
make up for all the time, trouble, frustration and expense 
involved. : 


The statistics of the building and articles by consult- 
ants can be found in other places in this issue. This is 
an attempt to give our fellow architects some idea of 


our problems in the design of a building as complex as . 


this. The Queen Elizabeth Building at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition provided some useful experience, but 
the difference in seating capacity, from 1,200 to 3,200, 
presented problems of sight-lines, distance from the 
stage, acoustic requirements, sound amplification, etc., 
not previously encountered. In the O’Keefe Centre every 
seat has an unobstructed view and no seat in the house 
is further from the stage than 124 feet. 


The seats themselves are patterned after those of the 
Royal Festival Hall, as is also the very liberal area de- 
voted to main foyer, mezzanine foyer, side lounges and 
lower level main lounge. This vast circulation space 
should come as a pleasant surprise to Toronto theatre 
goers, who have not enjoyed that luxury in the past. 


The selection of materials for a building intended to 
last for a long time is in itself a serious problem. The 
elimination of the smoke producing steam engines on the 
nearby main line railway, together with the City’s deter- 
mination to curtail smoke nuisances, generally encour- 
aged the use of the Alabama limestone exterior. The 
owners’ preference for bronze trim, doors, cladding, etc., 
and their intention to see that doors and trim are kept in 
a bright condition, influenced the choice of that timeless 
material. Our acoustic consultants were firm in their 
opinion that there is no substitute for wood for audi- 
torium walls and although the fireproofing of that ma- 
terial, in a manner that would not reduce its acoustic 
properties nor mar its natural wood finish, presented a 
new set of problems, nevertheless these problems were 
overcome after exhaustive experiments. 


Admirers of beautiful marble, and that includes most 
people, will appreciate the wide use of that enduring ma- 
terial and the skill with which it has been matched. All 
the marble was selected personally in the quarries in 
the mountains of Carrarra, Italy, the very quarries that 
were worked by the Romans 2000 years ago and to which 
Michaelangelo journied to select blocks of marble for 
his famous sculpture which is still the pride of Florence 
and Rome. 
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DETAIL OF ‘MUSIC’ DETAIL OF ‘DRAMA’ THE SEVEN LIVELY ARTS 


The mural by R. York Wilson, RCA, OSA, in the O’Keefe 


a 
s Centre for the Performing Arts. The work, 15 feet by 100 feet, 


is in dry pigment in vinyl acetate on a cement on metal lath base. 


The subject is in seven sections, from left to right: 


PAINTING Four periods: Lascaux, Altamira and other caves; 
Egyptian; Renaissance religious and, for the present 
day, a non-figurative painting. 


SCULPTURE Showing early Hittite bas-relief; classical Venus de 
Milo; a sphinx; a totem pole and a contemporary non- 
figurative welded steel piece. 


awn 
ss. PE 2. US 


ARCHITECTURE Begins with the Parthenon; a large area of Gothic 
shapes; an interior of no particular period and a sky- 
scraper of today. 


MUSIC Drums for the early musical form; various wind and 
string instrument shapes; a bar of music from a well- 
known opera and a scene from Wagner. 


LITERATURE Symbolically man and woman represent the largest 
area; a sailing ship for adventure and travel; the eques- 
trian battle indicates conquest; a Chinese proverb typi- 
fying the oriental contribution and the abstract shapes 
relating to abstract thought. 


DANCE War and sun worship dances, symbolic of the earliest 
dance forms; an Indonesian dancer representing the 
orient and the corps de ballet of Swan Lake for the 
nearly contemporary dance. 


DRAMA The Oedipus Rex masks, symbolical of early drama; 
a religious parade represents the medieval period and 


Hamlet is the most contemporary form shown. 
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View looking towards main 
entrance from the North West 


Auditorium, view towards stage 
showing orchestra stalls and 
ceiling of balcony above 


| Left: view of West Court 


View of entrance and East Court 
from the North East and Front 
Street in the foreground 


View of external balcony and 
West Court from North; 
Yonge Street on the right 
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Top left: view of stage tower from the South 
showing stage door entrance lower left 


Bottom left: general view of West Court 
and external balcony from the South West 


Below : entrance foyer, view from top of 
stairs at balcony foyer level 
showing mural and vaulted ceiling 


Right: detail at head of escalator, balcony 
foyer level, looking down to main foyer. 
The matched pattern of Loredo Chiaro 
marble of the South wall of the balcony 
foyer can be seen upper right 

above the lounge banquettes 
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Extreme left : detail of vomitory staircase 
from balcony foyer to balcony proper showing 
acoustically treated bronze faced doors 

with contrasting marble 


Left: entrance foyer showing cantilevered 
granite stairs, white marble winged walls, 
| escalator and balcony foyer above 


Below left: refreshment lounge in lower 
ground floor, showing refreshment 
counter right and picture gallery left 


Below: West intermission foyer on 
lower ground floor showing curved walls 
supporting cantilevered granite stairs to 
main floor 


Right: West intermission foyer on lower 
ground floor showing curved walls supporting 
cantilevered granite stairs to main floor 
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THE O’KEEFE CENT 


Acoustics 


BY V. L. HENDERSON, P.ENG 


The acoustic properties of a mod:| 
ern auditorium have been largely de- 
termined by the time the architect 
first places his pencil to paper. De:| 
cisions involving site, budget, capa-| 
city, and type of programming have 
as great an effect on the final acou-| 
stical results as any decisions that 
will be made later. From this point) 
onward the acoustical environment: 
develops from a series of compro-| 
mises involving architectural consid-) 
eration of layout and proportion, ma! 
terials of construction and finish, 
mechanical equipment, and facilities, | 
etc. For example, if acoustical con- | 
ditions were the sole consideration, | 
such noisy equipment as that associ- | 
ated with air conditioning and ven-} 
tilation would be eliminated entirely, | 
and the patrons could smother or k 
freeze, depending on the season. This || 
of course leads to a ridiculous situa- | 
tion, since it represents an outrage || 
of one or more of the human senses || 
and functions. So a compromise is | 
accepted, where air conditioning and | 
ventilation is specified with limita- | 
tions on permissible noise. | 

For the O’Keefe Centre the owner | 
defined the site, the budget, the 
range of use and the seating capacity. 
The architects developed around this 
definition a structure with due re- 
gard for architectural merit, struc- 


Left: detail of side wall showing — 
cherrywood movable acoustical panels. 
The view is from stage right and 
shows also the front stalls exit and 
side wall cove lighting 
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tural simplicity, space for services and acoustical require- 
ments. With each decision relating to any of these factors 
| the range of further possibilities was narrowed. It is 
| obvious then that the acoustical environment is not the 
result of the unilateral decision of any one person, at any 
one time, but the co-ordinated effort of the team, com- 
posed of the owner, the architects, and all the consultants. 
This team worked together from the beginning and it is 
only through the co-operation of all, that Mr Kodaras 
and I, as acoustical consultants, have been able to obtain 
the overall result which is the acoustics of O’Keefe 


Centre. 


J} DOUBLE WALLS & DOUBLE 
STRUCTURE FOR SOUND ISOLATION 


In addition to reflecting the sound into the regions 
farthest from the source, the reflected sound must follow 
the direct sound quite closely in time or it will register 
as an echo. Scrutiny of Figure 1 shows that for areas 
near the rear of the auditorium, both in the stalls and in 
the gallery, the maximum time differential for the direct 
and reflected paths is only a few milliseconds. 

The balcony opening is quite high in order that the 
sound will have free access to the under-balcony areas, 
and to permit sound reflected from the ceiling panel, just 
forward of the proscenium, and from the auditorium loud 
speakers, to reach the farthest seat. This wide opening 
has the added advantage that it permits an appreciable 
slope to be built into the balcony ceiling which, when 
properly contoured, gives good control of the sound 
entering this area. 


LOUNGE 


Since sound decreases at least six 
decibels with each doubling of dist- 
ance from the source, compact seat- 
ing arrangements to reduce the dist- 
ance over which sound must be 
projected are indicated. A fan 
shaped space with a substantial bal- 
cony will accomplish this. In fact, the 
maximum distance from the pros- 
cenium to the farthest of the 3250 
seats in O’Keefe is less than 130 feet. 

Sight or hearing lines also warrant 
careful consideration, since high fre- 


l| MECHANICAL RM 


Figure 1 


The side walls are constructed of cherry plywood over 
concrete block, in a waffle pattern. This pattern carries 
the movable absorbing panels, which will be discussed 
later, and provides some diffusion of the reflected sound. 
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DOUBLE WALLS FOR 
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quency sounds do not diffract around 
substantial objects such as heads. vogitl 
Therefore the sharply ramped floor 
is of marked importance in provid- 
ing good acoustics. 

Not all of the sound energy which 
reaches the listener does so directly. 
Much of the sound energy generated 
on the stage must be reflected from 
the ceiling or side walls before it can 
reach the listener and, by judicious © 
shaping of the surfaces, the sound 
waves can be directed towards the 
areas where they will do the most 
good; that is in general, the areas far- 

- thest from the source. Figures 1 and 
_ 2 show typical reflections from the 
ceiling panels and side walls. 
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Figure 2 
ADJUSTABLE PANELS 
ON SIDE WALLS 


The rear wall is highly absorbent because sound re- 
flected from it to a listener would be subject to long 
delays relative to the direct sound. A number of pre- 
cautions such as placing the centre of curvature well 
outside the front wall of the stage, and undulating the 
surface of protective wooden slats, were taken to insure 
that no image of the source would be produced in the 
auditorium. 
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In addition to the first reflections considered here, 
there are many succeeding reflections to which the sound 
waves are subjected. These reflections produce the 
phenomenon of reverberation and give character to 
sound heard indoors. 

For clarity and precision as required in speech, quick 
decay of the sound or short reverberation is indicated, 
but for continuity and fluidity of musical tone a longer 
reverberation is desirable. In O’Keefe Centre bookings 
will vary all the way from symphony concerts to com- 
mentaries on ladies’ fashions, and nothing less than a 
range of reverberant conditions can do justice to all. 

To this end the architects have provided approxi- 
mately 2500 square feet of side wall area which can be 
varied progressively from hard resonant reflective cherry 
wood panelling, to rock wool with a perforated plywood 
cover. 

Modern techniques of public speaking and certain 
phases of musical production having been built around 
the mental and physical support of a microphone stand, 
and the volume of the auditorium being 700,000 cubic 
feet, it seemed expedient to supply a sound amplification 
system as part of the permanent theatre equipment. 


This system includes approximately 40 microphone 
outlets in the stage area and 60 distributed elsewhere in 
the building. Each microphone outlet is connected to 
Master Control where the signals are amplified and dis- 
tributed to one of three radio control booths, Sound 
Control, or to the system of 100 loud speakers located 
in public and back-stage areas. At the front of the stage 
are three trick microphone stands which, from controls 
at the stage manager’s station, can be raised or lowered 
from below floor level to head height. 


The radio booths are available for broadcasters who 
have audio programs originating in the Centre, and each 
is provided with an announce booth and wire line 
facilities. 

Sound Control is an area set aside at the rear of the 
balcony where an operator with “golden ears” will “mix” 
up to 21 microphone signals and adjust the overall 
frequency characteristics of the signal fed to the audi- 
torium loud speakers, which are mounted above the 
proscenium arch and the first ceiling splay. 

Provision has been made to convert the auditorium 
system to three channel stereophonic sound by the simple 
addition of components, if this should become desirable. 

Communication throughout the production area is 
provided by an intercommunication set with control by 
the stage manager; and telephone communication is pro- 
vided by both a house system and numerous Bell Tele- 
phone extensions. 

Inherent in the location of the site at the corner of 
Yonge and Front Streets is a noise and vibration problem 
caused by the trains to the south, the subway to the north- 
west, and truck traffic on four sides. Extensive investiga- 
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tion of vibration at the site and observations in existing 
buildings adjacent to the subway showed that the vibra- 
tion would not be a problem with the deep and heavy 
foundation which the structure required, and that noise 
would be adequately screened by double isolated walls. 


To this end the walls of the stagehouse and that 
portion of the auditorium which projects above the sur- 
rounding service area are double, with an air space be- 
tween. Wherever it was necessary, for structural reasons, 
to couple the walls together, it was done through vibra- 
tion and sound isolation connections. 


The roof also is double. It is formed of two relatively 
light layers of preformed concrete planks isolated one 


from the other. The two layers of planks are structurally 


different so that the natural frequency of one differs from 
that of the other. Thus while one layer may be relatively 
transparent for sounds of a given frequency, the other, 
will be relatively opaque at that frequency. 


Where the auditorium is surrounded by service areas, 
two walls are inherent in the structure. The service areas 
provide the isolation between the walls, except at floor 
level where the floors with the walls form an extremely 


stiff barrier, through which the transmission is very small . | 


indeed. 


Because it is possible to use the auditorium and the | 


lower foyer simultaneously, but with different programs, 
they are isolated one from the other by two concrete 
slabs, separated by a fiberglass blanket. 


Inside the Centre, mechanical equipment is probably 
the chief source of noise. As far as possible the heavy 
equipment has been segregated at the south end, well 
away from the public areas. Air handling fans have been 
concentrated in three areas close to the auditorium from 
which they are separated by double walls. All fans, 
motors, pumps, etc. are effectively isolated from their 
supports to insure that mechanical vibration will not 
enter the structure. Air ducts are lined with acoustical 
absorption to prevent mechanical or air noise from being 
transmitted from the fans into public areas. 

Virtually all ceilings in both public and service areas 
are treated with sound absorbing material, while the 
lounges and the foyer are carpeted. Thus noise due to 
occupation is kept to a minimum, and heavy metal-clad 
doors with effective seals around all edges insure that the 
residual sound does not reach the interior of the audi- 
torium. 

Within the auditorium rigid specifications of permis- 
sible noise level insure a quiet environment, while carpet 
on the aisles and in front of the seats eliminates most 
traffic noises. 

Basically an auditorium has been provided free from 
interfering noises, and shaped to permit sounds from the 
stage to reach the patrons directly. Reflected sound has 
been controlled in direction and in duration, for speech 
and music to be heard under advantageous conditions. 
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Mechanical 
BY G. GRANEK 


It was determined that flexibility, in response to vary- 
ing demands, had to be keynote for our design considera- 
tions. The building is a multi-purpose centre which will 
look after roadshows, ballet, opera, lectures, concerts, 
movies, TV and other uses. Since some of the areas, or 
even only parts of the auditorium, may be in use when 
other areas are empty, quick response to the varying 
thermal load had to be embodied in the design concept. 
To meet the requirements of great flexibility it was de- 
cided to use separate air handling units for each major 
zone. Ease of maintenance and noise and vibration 
isolation suggested concentrating the mechanical equip- 
ment in as few areas as possible, and as remote as pos- 
sible from important occupied areas such as the audi- 
torium and the stage. On the other hand, consideration 
of first cost suggested the location of air handling units 
as close as possible to the area supplied, and to the out- 
side air source, to keep the supply air, fresh air and 
exhaust air ducts to a minimum length. As a compromise, 
three fan rooms were arrived at: two rooms at the east 
and west of the auditorium respectively and one at the 
north, containing all the air handling equipment for the 
building. 

Cooling for the building, with the exception of the 
administrative or office wing, is provided by chilled water 
supplied by two 450 ton capacity hermetically sealed 
centrifugal compressors. These machines can be oper- 
ated independently or in parallel. Should one of these 
compressors be out of order during a peak load perform- 
ance day, cooling for the auditorium alone can be pro- 
vided by shutting off chilled water supply to the fan coil 
units serving other areas. Chilled water is conveyed to 
the air handling units from three pumps located in the 
basement compressor room. The cooling tower is win- 
terized, using a steam coil in the base pan, thus refrigera- 
tion can be provided even during marginal weather, in 
the Spring and Autumn seasons, when sub-freezing 
weather can occur in the morning or at night while out- 
side temperatures may reach 55 or 65 during the day 
time. The back stage dressing rooms with their very 
high lighting and people loads require a large air supply 
volume. They are served by supply plenums forcing air 
through perforated metal ceiling pans. Straight line dif- 
fusers located above mirrors and makeup lights serve 
as return air grilles. A high velocity, double duct system 
looks after the varying thermal demands of these areas, 
with individual room thermostats controlling mixing 
dampers in attenuator boxes for each separate area. 

Since the office wing will be in operation at times, and 
for long periods, when the rest of the building is closed, 
an independent air conditioning system was provided, 


consisting of a 15 HP radial, direct expansion, com- 
_ pressor with a low speed motor and an air handling sys- 


tem with room control by reheat supplemented by wall 
fin radiation. 
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Air conditioning for the rest of the building is handled 
by four independent air handling systems — each consist- 
ing of a return (relief) air fan, fresh air plenum with 
three reheat coils in series, mixing plenum, electrostatic 
filters, cooling coil, humidifiers, reheat coil for each zone, 
and a supply fan. 

The auditorium is divided into three separate seating 
areas; the balcony, rear stalls below the balcony, and the 
orchestra stalls. For intimate shows the front portion of 
the auditorium can be divided off by a curtain. Three 
separate air handling systems serve these areas of the 
auditorium. Air distribution for the balcony and the 
rear stalls respectively is broken up into two zones each, 
in order to make allowance for the variation in height 
between sloping ceilings and sloping seats. The theory 
of air circulation adopted for the auditorium was to 
supply air from ceiling diffusers above and behind the 
audience, parallel to the ceiling plane, until the air 
loses most of its kinetic energy, drops, and slowly re- 
turns across peoples’ faces back up to the return air 
openings located behind supply diffusers. This air pat- 
tern accomplishes two goals: it supplies air into the 
breathing zone across the faces of the audience without 
causing drafts along the most sensitive portions of the 
anatomy, necks and ankles, and it returns smoke laden 
air upward. The conventional method of using the re- 
turn air plenum under seats in theatres was adopted for 
the orchestra stalls. Since smoking will not be allowed 
in this area and the throw of air to the orchestra stalls 
being abnormally high, the air supply pattern at seating 
level would be unpredictable. 

Location and the type of air diffusers used in public 
areas required considerable study to suit the require- 
ments of proper air distribution as well as aesthetics. In 
most instances, straight line diffusers of the aspirating 
type were selected. Due to the curved contours of some 
of the ceilings, special manufacturing methods had to be 
requested, followed up by special indexing and field 
assembly, in order to obtain the desired co-linear appear- 
ance of the frames and the blades of the diffusers. Indi- 
vidual sections are mitred and matched to present a 
uniform appearance. In some instances field cutting and 
measuring was required. Air supply and return require- 
ments in the side lounges are very large. To avoid having 
the ceiling appear too “busy” special combination sup- 
ply-return straight line diffusers were designed using 
the front portion of the diffusers for the supply and the 
rear portion for the return. 

Due to the close proximity of the building to the rail- 
way tracks, and downtown and highway traffic, good 
filtration was considered very important. All air condi- 
tioning supply units are equipped with electronic filters 
with a minimum efficiency of 98%. These filters are 
equipped with a semi-automatic washing cycle with 
motorized moving washers and adhesive applicators. 
After filters are provided to prevent any of the moisture, 
remaining on cells after wash down cycle, from being 
transmitted into the ducts. 
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Due to the strict requirements for noise control within 
auditorium, stage and other important areas, great care 
had to be exercised in the design of all systems, the dis- 
tribution media, the selection of the equipment, and the 
components. All ducts and high velocities are kept at 
the acceptable minimum. Velocity through apparatus 
is kept to 500 feet per minute maximum. Fans, pumps 
and other equipment were selected for quiet operation, 
rugged construction and are mounted on concrete inertia 
slabs supported on 95-98% efficient spring isolators. All 
motors are of special silent “design” reducing magnetic 
hum bearing noises and other nuisance noise generated 
to the absolute minimum. All check valves are of the 
radial spring type, thus reducing water hammer to a 
minimum. 

To air condition the stage presented the following 
problems: a tower of 60 ft by 100 ft area by 100 ft high 
encloses a maximum acting area of about 60 x 40 ft. 
With the asbestos curtain closed, due to the pressuriza- 
tion of the auditorium, it is essential to equalize this 
pressure on the stage side of the curtain in order to offset 
tendency for the curtain to billow and possibly suffer 
damage. Back drops and curtains may be of such flimsy 
material that the slightest air motion may cause un- 
desirable movement of the material. No perforations can 
occur on the stage floor because of the possible use for 
ballet or dancing. The thermal load on the stage may 
vary from a single occupant in near darkness, to a full 
opera company acting in front of stage lighting up to 90 
watts per square foot of stage floor areas (the latter 
requirements set up by the owner’s request to provide 
for future color TV productions). Noise control is even 
more critical than in the auditorium. After many dis- 
cussions with the architects and the stage consultants, 
permission was obtained to requisition five vertical ave- 
nues below the gridiron. Borrowing from experience 
gained in air conditioned studios the following system 
was designed. Trunk supply ducts running around the 
perimeter of the stage tower supply five parallel branches 
of ductwork running at the gridiron each with its own 
volume control dampers, remotely controlled from a 
small panel at the stage floor level. Branch ducts in turn 
serve air outlet boxes suspended from flexible hose ducts 
dropping through the gridiron. These flexible hose ducts 
are counterweighted and suspended by special guy wires, 
and can be raised or lowered at will from the fly gallery 
panel. Air outlets will be through boxes equipped with 
motorized dampers, allowing volume control as well 
as changes in direction of air pattern to suit back drops 
and scenery changes. A central control panel on the 
stage will allow control of air direction in 54 different 
sub-areas on the stage. Return air will be carried at high 
level, along perimeter walls of the stage tower. Although 
the flexible ducts can be raised out of sight and left sus- 
pended high above the proscenium, it may be necessary 
to disconnect portions of stage ductwork to suit rigging 
for a particular show. For this reason, all branch duct- 
work extending across the stage is of bolted construction, 
allowing disassembly and storage of sections of duct- 
work. To prevent downdraft from the 100 ft stage 
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Supervisory data centre, at which all air conditioning con- 
trols can be registered and re-set. 


tower wall to spill into the orchestra seats, extended wall 
fin radiation is placed along the backstage wall. 


Since the use of wall thermostats was objectionable to | 


the architects, return air sensing devices located in con- 
cealed locations are used throughout the building. In the 


engineer’s office, a central graphic control panel acts as | 


a nerve centre for the whole building. Remote indicating 
pilot lights show when motors are operating. Tempera- 
ture indication can be achieved for 130 different points. 
Thirteen miles of thermocouple wiring from the panel 
to the thermocouples, generally located in return air 
ducts, allows instantaneous checking on temperatures. 
Thermocouple settings can be altered from this panel 
simply by turning a knob; 35,000 feet of special cable 
alters these temperature settings. Graphic representation 
of the different systems allows an easy visual check for 
the operating engineer. 

To prevent downdraft created by large glass panels in 
offices and side lounges, extended wall fin, protected by 
special bronze enclosures, are located between window 
mullions. Vestibules and side entrances are heated from 
recessed, cabinet unit heaters. 

In air conditioned areas, heating is a part of the air 
handling systems. Steam to coils is supplied from three 
low pressure internally fired, fire tube boilers, equipped 
with forced draft rotary cup burners. Three chimneys, 
terminating above the low roof section, are concealed 
behind a steel enclosure. 

Snowmelting systems for ramps and entrances to this 
building, using buried wrought iron pipes, ensure easy 
access in the winter time. 

To reduce noise to a minimum, special quiet flush 
valves were selected for water closets and shock ab- 
sorbers were installed in water feeds to all fixtures. All 
fixtures are wall-hung type for easy maintenance. Public 
washrooms have concealed flush valves with recessed 
pushbutton control for water closets. Urinal tanks and 
soap tanks are located in pipe spaces or janitor’s closets, 
with concealed piping serving fixtures. 

The sanitary drainage is split. All backstage drainage 
enters the suction side of the City Sewage Pumping Sta- 
tion on Scott Street. In order to avoid having washroom 
facilities for the public front stage area dependent on 
motor driven sewage pumps, permission was obtained for 
the sewer to empty into a Metro trunk sewer under the 
centre of Front Street. 
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Structural 
BY M. S. YOLLES 


Structurally, the building is divided into three parts: 
(1) the front house area containing the auditorium 
proper; (2) the backstage area consisting of the stage 
tower, the west wing for dressing and rehearsal rooms, 
and the side stage to the east; and (3) the boiler room 
area, located to the southwest of the backstage area. (See 
figures 1 & 2). 

Four main factors governed the structural design: (1) 
soil condition; (2) functional and aesthetic requirements; 
(3) mechanical, electrical and acoustical requirements; 
and (4) unusual architectural features, such as the main 
entrance canopy and the structural Granox stairs. 
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The soil over the entire site consisted of fill to a depth 
of approximately 16 feet. Immediately below the fill 
characteristic Dundas shale was encountered. In the 
front house area, the lower ground floor is approximately 
12 feet above the shale. Here caissons, founded on shale, 
were employed to support the structure. Incidentally, for 
the historically-minded, it is interesting to note that the 
original shore line of Lake Ontario ran through the 
northerly part of the building. In the process of excava- 
ting caissons a number of well-preserved timber piles 
were encountered which formerly supported wharves. 
In the backstage area and boiler room, the basements 
extended into the shale and as a result footings on rock 
were used. The basement floors in these areas were below 
the watertable, so that structural slabs were used to resist 
uplift pressure. These were waterproofed with metallic 
waterproofing. All mechanical services below the base- 
ment slabs were carried in waterproofed trenches. Foun- 
dation walls were metallic waterproofed on their interior 
faces. 

Among the functional requirements in the front house 
area were a large covered entrance free of columns, ade- 
quate foyer areas, a wedge-shaped auditorium area seat- 
ing 2,100 persons on the ground floor and a balcony 
seating 1,030, both free of columns, as well as various 
ancillaries, such as mechanical rooms, washrooms, stairs, 
etc. These areas, of course, required air conditioning. 
Acoustically, the interior of the auditorium was to be 
designed in such a way as to allow for adjustments, which 
would provide satisfactory sound ranging from the single 
voice to the performance of an opera. In addition, the 
skin and roof of the auditorium had to be designed to 
prevent the intrusion of exterior sound, particularly 
from a concentration of railway lines 100 feet to the 
south of the site. 
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The structural system chosen to achieve cover for the. 
entrance area was to employ reinforced concrete ribs 
and slabs cantilevering 52 feet from their supporting 
girder over the entrance. Ribs were 78” deep at the sup- 
port tapering to 12” at the free end. (See Figure 2). A 
complex system of cambering was built into the forms for 
this canopy, because, due to the nature of support for 
the ribs, the anticipated deflection of the free end of 
each rib was different varying from 4” to 614”. The foyer 
areas, which in most cases are free of columns, are 
framed in reinforced concrete. Flat slabs were used 
where the spans were moderate and shallow concrete 
joists were used for greater spans. The maximum depth 
of joists was 17” for those spanning a distance of 38 feet 
at the main foyer roof. This type of framing was adopted 
to allow the maximum depth for the extensive mechanical | 
ducting within limited floor to floor heights and because 
of its proven economy. 

The roof structure over the auditorium had to be of 
the form required by the Architects, to be free of col- 
umns, to interfere as little as possible with the passage of 
mechanical services and cat walks and, finally, had to 
support the rather heavy double roof slab required for 
acoustical purposes. Extensive studies were made of 
various framing possibilities which would incorporate the 
above requirements, including thin shell concrete and 
folded plate concrete, but it was determined that the 
conventional solution of a structural steel truss system 
was the most desirable, both functionally and economic- 
ally. The double roof slabs consist of an inner skin of 
shallow heavyweight precast concrete slabs (low fre- 
quency, high mass) and an outer skin of deep lightweight 
precast concrete channel slabs (high frequency, small 
mass). The skins are separated by insulation pads and 
shims. The roof slabs are supported on secondary steel 
trusses or steel purlins which in turn are supported on 
trusses framed as shown in Figure 2. The other ancillary 
areas of the front house are framed in reinforced con- 
crete, primarily flat slabs. 


The balcony structure is the most interesting structural 
feature in the building. The conventional structure used 
for a balcony such as the one in the O’Keefe Auditorium 
would consist of a main structural steel truss spanning 
the approximately 160 feet across the back of the audi- 
torium and supporting a secondary system of sloped 
cantilevered trusses or beams. Furthermore, in order to 
gain sufficient depth for the main girder, it would be 
located back a considerable distance from the leading 
edge of the balcony. Because of this and because of the 
necessity to properly locate lateral bracing for the truss, 
considerable amounts of area are lost in the space made 
up by the inclined balcony slab and the balcony foyer 
slab. (See Figure 3). As this important area was required 
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View showing the interior of the balcony box girders. Note 
the stiffening ribs, vomitories and supporting columns along 
the north. 
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View showing the underside of the balcony box girder from 
the auditorium floor. Note the structural steel cantilevered 
brackets. 
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for washrooms and other facilities, the conventional ap- 
proach proved unsatisfactory. It was concluded that a 
giant reinforced concrete open box girder spanning the 
160 feet, which would increase the amount of usable 
space, would prove to be the most desirable solution, 
if such a girder could be made to work. Such a solution 
was complicated by the large vomitories opening onto 
the balcony at specific locations. Calculations proved 
that the proposed solution was feasible. 

The girder consists of the inclined slab of the upper 
part of the balcony and the horizontal slab of the balcony 
foyer below, which are made to act together by the in- 
sertion of a vertical wall along the balcony cross aisle at 
the south. (See Figure 4). At the north, the box girder 
is open and the inclined and horizontal slabs are sup- 
ported on reinforced concrete columns, whose upper 
extensions carry the structural steel trusses of the audi- 
torium roof. The girder is curved on plan, to conform 
to the curve of the balcony, and is closed and supported 
at its ends by heavily reinforced concrete walls. Each 
wall in turn is supported by two columns, so that the 
entire balcony structure, with the exception of the col- 
umns along the north, is supported by only four columns. 
The system of slabs making up the girder is stiffened 
with ribs at approximately 12-foot intervals, the spacing 
being dictated by the location of vomitories and the spac- 
ing of the columns at the northerly edge of the balcony. 
The portion of the balcony to the south of the box girder 
is supported by a series of cantilevered structural steel 
triangular frames. Steel was used here in order to reduce 
dead load. The horizontal slab of the box girder forms 
the tension zone of the system and is heavily reinforced. 
A large amount of inclined reinforcement is also used in 
portions of the vertical and inclined slabs and in the end 
walls to resist the very large shear forces. The seating 
steps of the balcony are formed of lightweight precast 
concrete. Calculations indicated that the deflection of the 
box girder would be in the order of 114 inches at mid- 
span. Measured deflection at the point was 34 inches, 
which indicates that the system is somewhat stiffer than 
predicted. 

It is believed that the use of an open box girder of this 
magnitude is a unique solution to the problem of sup- 
porting a balcony. Though structural calculation and 
construction are comparatively difficult, it is felt that 
the advantage gained in being able to use considerably 
more floor area within the balcony warrants this type of 
framing in similar structures in the future. 

The backstage area basement and stage slabs are of 
reinforced concrete, principally flat slab construction. 
The stage tower, extending 104 feet above the stage floor, 
is framed in structural steel and for sound insulation pur- 
poses is of double wall construction. A grid from which 
scenery is flown is suspended from the 10-foot deep roof 
trusses. 

The stairs in the main foyer leading up to the balcony 
foyer and those in the side lounge are composed of 
polished Granox with a structural steel plate core. They 
are fabricated in units consisting of a tread and a riser. 
The units are cantilevered from reinforced concrete 
walls; the connection to the wall is by bolting to plates 
cast into the wall. The individual units are made to act 
together structurally by welding of the core plates at the 
junction of the riser and tread. 
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Electrical 
BY JACK CHISVIN 


If ever the opportunity for using light as a building 
element existed, it did so in the construction of the 
O’Keefe Centre. The designers were able to use light 
to paint and draw with, to apply it in its static form as 
well as to utilize light in motion in the design of the 
stage lighting. Here there was a true collaboration be- 
tween architect and engineer in enlisting the force of 
light in the service of architecture. The design of the 
lighting not only provides the necessary illumination for 
the visual tasks to be accomplished but determines the 
entire architectural configuration of the space and con- 
trols the important psychological effects by its color and 
atmosphere. Light was used to create mood. It is beyond 
the scope of this article to deal with the entire electrical 
installation and all the lighting in the whole building; 
let us rather examine the design of the lighting in the 
main foyer, the stage lighting and the exterior lighting. 


In the main foyer it was necessary that the lighting 
give us a clear and vivid impression of the space, and 
that preferably the sources should be concealed. Con- 
cealing the source of the main lighting was accomplished 
by integrating the architecture and the lighting. The high 
ceiling consists of a series of plastered barrelled vaults 
and these vaults are utilized to support and conceal the 
lighting sources. A continuous bronze lighting fixture 
runs along the intersection of each section of vaults, and 
in these bronze fixtures fluorescent lamps are mounted 
end to end. A small percentage of the light output of 
the fluorescent lamps filters through an albalite glass 
lens on the underside of the fixture, however, the greater 
part of the light of the lamps is directed into the vault 
and in turn is reflected down to the floor, thus the vaults 
in fact, become a total luminous source. 


The ceiling for all intents constitutes an indirect 


method of lighting; however lighting of this type leaves 
something to be desired. The effect is rather flat and 


House lighting illustrating high intensity illumination over 
the seating area with low brightness sources. 
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what is missing is the enlivening sunbeam, the supple- 
mentary component of direct light. To effect some 
sparkle and glitter, recessed down lights are employed 
to supplement the lighting from the luminous ceiling. In 
order to achieve the harmonies of intensity and avoid 
discord due to the harsh contrasts between the indirect 
lighting component and the direct down light, the re- 
cessed incandescent units are fitted with lenses, which 
have charcoaled risers, thus making them a direct source 
which, when seen from the normal viewing angle, are of 
very low brightness. To further reduce sharp color con- 
trasts in mixing fluorescent and incandescent sources, the 
fluorescent tubes are all warm white, which comes closest 
to reproducing the colors of the incandescent lamps. 


York Wilson’s by now famous mural of the Seven 
Lively Arts covers one entire wall of the main foyer. It 
was imperative that this mural be highly but uniformly 
illuminated so that the bold colors would be reproduced 
as the artist envisioned them. The fixtures for illumina- 
ting the mural are concealed in a ceiling cove at the point 
of intersection between the ceiling and the wall. The 
lighting consists of PAR-38 lamps on 8” centres. These 
lamps are alternatively 150 watt floods, 150 watt spots 
and 300 watt spots with each lamp carefully aimed and 
directed so that it covers a prescribed area of the mural. 
It is interesting to note that to adequately light the mural 
requires 30 KW of power, which is equivalent to the 
total power demand for approximately 10 normal resi- 
dences. The necessary exit lights and other directional 
lights in the main foyer, as well as throughout the entire 
building, are specially detailed and designed so that 
they subtly and inconspicuously become a part of the 
architecture. 


The design of the stage lighting was perhaps the most 
challenging aspect of all the lighting in the theatre. Al- 
though the designers were not required to light a par- 
ticular show, it was necessary that the facilities of the 
stage lighting be such that it would be possible to light 


Stage lighting remote operating console and pre-set panel 
(Mr J. Fuller, stage electrician at the controls). 
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each show and every show ranging from soloist to full 
symphony orchestra, from intimate theatre to grand 
opera, from ballet to television productions. Stage light- 
ing underlines the literary and portraying side of any 
performance, it enriches and deepens the work of the 
artists involved, and offers a spectacle that should never 
fail to find an appreciative audience. The success of stage 
lighting techniques depends not only on the proper selec- 
tion and location of lighting instruments, but, to a great 
deal, on the method of control of these instruments. The 
O’Keefe Centre is equipped with two fully independent 
systems of stage lighting control. One system employs 
. silicon control rectifier circuits to effect the light dimming 
and the other system employs motorized auto-trans- 
former circuits. The first system is used principally for 
the production of dramatic theatre, whereas the second 
system is used for the performing of orchestras or 
soloists. 

The silicon control rectifier dimming system was 
selected partly because of its instantaneous response. In 
a dramatic production a scene could reach a point of 
climax and if the response of the lighting effect were not 
fast enough to support the performing actor, it could 
very well destroy the entire mood and characterization 
established by the actor. The silicon control rectifier 
dimmer will operate in twenty cycles which is one-third 
of a second. The only real limitation to the speed of the 
change in light is the time of filament decay of the large 
incandescent lamp. 

This light control system has four main elements: the 
dimmer rack, the stage patch panel, the remote control 
console and the scene pre-set panels. The main dimmer 
rack is located in a substage area and contains 48 5-KW 
circuits and 48 2.5 KW circuits having a total capacity 
of 360 KW. The dimming circuits are run to a patch 
panel located on stage right. 540 individual lighting loads 
are also wired to the patch panel, where it is possible to 
patch or cross-connect any one or any group of the 
lighting loads into any one dimming circuit. The dim- 
ming circuits are activated or adjusted in intensity from 
a control console remotely located in a booth at the rear 
of the balcony. The operator at this console has a full 
view of the stage and, in the event of any light failure or 
deficiency occurring during a performance, can instantly 
_ make the necessary adjustments. Adjacent to the control 
console are two pre-set panels containing ten scene pre- 


Another view of the mural and installation of the ceiling 
cove fixtures in the main foyer. 
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set controls for each of the 96 dimming circuits. This 
enables the operator to remain at least ten light cues 
ahead of the performance at all times. Using the cue 
sheet as a guide the operator sets up the pre-sets in ad- 
vance, singly or in groups, and then switches or fades 
in the proper sequence as required. This board provides 
960 x 960 possible combinations of light settings. Thus 
the most complex light changes become a simple matter 
to accomplish. Together with the possibilities of cross- 
connecting or patching the different lighting instruments 
into the different dimming circuits, the flexibility of this 
entire light dimming control system is virtually unlimited. 

The auto transformer dimmers are motorized and are 
remotely operated by pre-set controls. The controls for 
these dimmers are located at the stage manager’s position 
on stage, in the lighting control booth and in the movie 
projection booth. The capacity of this system is 175 KW. 
The house lights and the stage lighting used for concerts 
are controlled by the auto transformer dimmer system. 
Auto transformers were selected because of the possible 
long time range in controlling the lights from full on to 
blackout, which is most desirable for such an application. 
The motors driving the auto transformers are geared to 
14 seconds for full range travel. In order to avoid dupli- 
cating lighting instruments used for dramatic lighting, 
which may also be used for concert lighting, certain 
designated instruments are wired through transfer 
switches, which permits their being controlled by either 
the silicon control rectifier dimmer system or the auto 
transformer dimmer system, depending on the type of 
stage presentation. 

The theatre is equipped with a full complement of 
stage lighting units. In addition to conventional border 
lights, etc., located over the acting area on the stage, the 
design of the auditorium provides vertical wall slots, hori- 
zontal ceiling slots and enclosures in the balcony front for 
housing and concealing all the stage lighting units, so that 
during a performance the source of light is actually com- 
pletely out of the view of the audience. High intensity 
carbon arc spotlights are located in the projection booth 
at the rear of the balcony. The footlights are the dis- 
appearing type and may be taken out of use without be- 
coming a permanent obstruction on the stage apron. 

The illumination around and on the exterior of the 
building is designed to create the feeling of gaiety and 
festivity which is usually associated with a theatrical per- 
formance, and is such that the approaching audience will 
be enveloped in excitement and be prepared for things 
to come once they enter the theatre itself. Most of the 
light sources used for floodlighting the building facades 
and entrances are incandescent, since in field tests incan- 
descent proved to provide the best quality of light and 
gave the best color rendition of the bronze and marble 
building materials. The canopies leading to the main 
entrance are edge lit with a fluorescent fixture of special 
design and, when viewed from some distance, seem to 
direct you to the entrance and point out “This is it, this 
is the O’Keefe Centre”. 
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The O’Keefe Centre 


BY HERBERT WHITTAKER 
Drama Critic of The Globe and Mail 


Much of the great excitement attending the opening of 
the O’Keefe Centre was certainly because a new theatre 
— not a cinema, not a community hall — is such a rarity 
on the Canadian scene. 

There have been Robert Fairfield’s remarkable con- 
crete tent at Stratford, the two Jubilee Auditoriums in 
Alberta and the Queen Elizabeth Theatre in Vancouver, 
but before them was a very long stretch of time in which 
no theatres were built in this land. It was such a long 
stretch that the wonder is that architects remembered 
how to build them. 

To be frank, there was a rumor that the architects 
had forgotten. It probably sprang from seeing so many 
new school auditoriums, complete with windows even 
on the stage, with tiny dressing rooms, no storage space, 
high prosceniums and hardwood floors. They suggested 
that the modern architect wasted no time observing 
theatres. 

It was a sad combination of circumstances which cut 
off the demands for new theatres four decades ago. The 
popularity of motion pictures, especially when they 
learned to talk; the radio, the increase in freight rates 
— all combined to put the legitimate theatre out of the 
touring business here. 

It was a remarkable achievement that Toronto, of all 
the cities in the country, managed to remain a theatre- 
town for touring attractions, even after it lost all of its 
houses except the Royal Alexandra. Between that dis- 
tinguished building and the Little Theatres (which are 
not theatres so much as basements, school halls or old 
churches) the ancient art of theatre was kept in practise. 

When the novelty of radio, motion pictures and finally 
television wore off, it was perceived that they were not 
substitutes for legitimate theatre. They were, in fact, 
each interesting in their own way, but it was quite a 
different way. 


So the need for theatres was felt throughout the land | 
again. And so the architects have turned their attention | 
to the problem: What is a theatre? 

The answer is not easy. To some people, a theatre is 
the temple of a very ancient art. To others, it is a box- 
office surrounded by guesswork. To others again, it is 
a symbol of gaiety and enchantment. To a few, it is a 
public house of culture. And to many Canadians, a is 
simply a public house. 

It all depends on your experience. Plainly, somebody 
who has never been in one is apt to suspect it of being 
a sinful palace of exhibitionism. On the other hand, those 
who were exposed to theatre at a tender age have the 
most glowing impressions. 

Perhaps the most vivid image of a theatre is that of 
the high-galleried; gilt-and-crimson buildings which are 
the pride of so many European capitals. Here the audi- 
ence hangs over the actor in dangerous expectancy, and 
the empathy runs high. No flick of the actor’s eyebrow 
1s missed, no stage whisper but sends chills up and down 
those spines so perilously perched on hard seats. The 
cheaper the seats, of course, the more dizzying the 
heights, the greater the discomfort involved. 

To the Canadian architect who hasn’t been hypno- 
tized in one of these heavenly hell-holes at an early age, 
or at all, such conditions of viewing are naturally ap- 
palling. He is the product of a democracy, and a well- 
to-do one, at that. There must be room and comfort 
for everybody. The only difference between the most 
expensive seat in the house and the cheapest is that the 
latter will be further back. But the sightlines, even there, 
will be perfect. And there will, naturally, be no posts. 

Moreover, there will be lobby-space, preferably with 
a mural, with marble, broadloom and soft pleasant 
lighting like the O’Keefe Centre. 

Here you get one answer to the question: What is a 
theatre? A theatre is a place of light and beauty, in which 
there is room for all, a place one can approach with 
anticipation, preferably in one’s best clothes. And when 
that anticipation is sharpened by the promise of a big 


musical spectacle like My Fair Lady, it would seem that 
the architects of the O’Keefe Centre had hit it off per- 
fectly and that the sponsors had got their $12,000,000 
worth. 

However, there is not just one answer to the question, 
as we have noted. Theatres have always come in dif- 
ferent sizes, for different purposes. In fact, in London, 
at one time, it was possible to be sure of seeing a certain 
kind of play going to a certain theatre. If you wanted 
Shakespeare, you went to the Lyceum, if drawing-room 
comedy, Wyndham’s, if it were to be spectacle, the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

It is still possible to follow this system in Paris and 
other European capitals. 

No theatre suits all purposes. And without dimming 
one iota the glory of the theatre which this issue cele- 
brates, we would like to hint that there is still work for 
architects to do in the new-old line of building theatres. 

The generous, luxurious, comfortable Centre is in the 
tradition of Drury Lane — more so than we yet know. 
Because touring shows are self-sufficient, suspicious and 
so independent, we have yet to learn its true acoustical 
properties, or enjoy its full stage. I imagine the Metro- 
politan Opera, which comes from a home slightly larger 
than the Centre’s 3,200 accommodation and needs no 
microphones, will satisfy us on both counts. Certainly 
the Royal Ballet will show us how spacious the new 
stage is. 

When it comes to the theatre’s less flamboyant charms 
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though, we will not expect the Centre to turn itself into 
a jewel-box, no matter how accommodating it might 
wish to be. For “straight” plays involving no more than | 
seven or eight people — and it is amazing how most of 
the greatest plays in the world have casts no bigger than 
that — we will be glad that we still have the Royal Alex- 
andra, which is so much admired by the long line of 
distinguished actors who have played there. 

But although, since the opening of the O’Keefe, the 
Royal Alexandra has started to talk about itself as an 
intimate house, these two theatres do not fully meet the 
demand of a maturing metropolis. 

Toronto needs several more theatres, of varying 
sizes. It needs an 800-seat home for the company now 
squeezed into the narrow, dull confines of the Crest 
Theatre. It needs several theatres of about half that size 
to house the really intimate plays and the tiny revues, 
for which Canadians have a penchant. Of course, the 
need for such a small, intimate theatre was recommended 
to the owner and architects of the O’Keefe, and one was 
included in the original concept of the Centre, but, re- 
portedly, the additional costs made it prohibitive. 

So there is work for architects here still. A visit to the 
theatre once a month, at least, can be accounted as 
research which might well prove very valuable. The only 
way to find out what a theatre is involves a first-hand 
knowledge of acting, of drama, of staging and of the 
rare empathy possible between the players and the 
audience. 
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MASSEY COLLEGE COMPETITION 


WHEN ONE THINKS of the many thousands whose lives 
have been enriched in Toronto by institutions like 
Massey Hall, Hart House, and Upper Canada College, 
one realizes our debt to the Massey family. The most 
recent generous gift of the Massey Foundation is Massey 
College in the University of Toronto, and it is of interest 
to us as architects, not only for its merits as a building, 
but for the means by which the design was achieved. 

The search for an outstanding design by competition 
is not a new one in Toronto. Indeed, one can go back to 
1842 when Mr Howard won a competition for the Bank 
of British North America. From there on in the century, 
we have contests for buildings as diverse as the Crystal 
Palace, Old St Paul’s on Bloor Street, the Metropolitan 
Church, the Board of Trade and the Confederation Life 
buildings. More recently, successful competitions were 
held for Knox College, the main public library and the 
University Club. 

It is, therefore, in keeping with a venerable tradition 
that the Foundation sought a design for Massey College 
by means of a limited competition. 

Mr Massey outlined the idea behind Massey College 
in a letter offering the gift last December — “The purpose 
of the institution would not be simply to house a group of 
graduate students but to select the best men available and 
to form a distinguished collegiate community.” 

In his offer, Mr Massey also said: “The project we 
have in mind is prompted by the growing importance of 


the body of graduate students of the University, and we 
have been considering what might be done to give them 
fitting living accommodation and a sense of their com- 
mon purpose and the responsibilities which, by reason 
of their advanced work, will rest upon them. We have 
come to the conclusion that our object can best be 
achieved by the establishment of an institution whose 
membership would be drawn from those graduate stu- 
dents of special promise, and that its organization — we 
would call it a college — should be such as to minister 
to the life of its members in every way. The students 
should represent a reasonable balance between the lib- 
eral arts and the sciences.” 

The problem set the competitors was to design a build- 
ing to provide study and living accommodation for sixty- 
eight men graduates, as well as rooms for fifteen senior 
Fellows who will be members of the University faculty, 
a residence for the Master of the College, a dining hall, 
reading, library and common room facilities. 

The site for the College was bounded to the east by 
Devonshire Place, south by Hoskin Avenue, north by St 
Hilda’s College and west by Newman Hall Chapel. The 
lot was three hundred feet by one hundred and fifty feet 
with its longest dimension on Devonshire Place, a rela- 
tively quiet street by comparison with Hoskin — except 
on the occasion of important football games in the near- 


by arena. 


View from Devonshire Place 
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Ground Floor Plan 


All four designs turn their backs on the madding 
crowd, and look inward on landscaped courts of which, 
regrettably, we have so little experience in Toronto. Mr 
Thom’s scheme, in particular, is walled as effectively as 
Avila, and, to the delightful landscaping of the court, he 
has the added features of a tower and a reflecting pool, 
probably the only reflecting pool in Canada that will not 
be marred by cigarette packets and general litter. 

The Massey Foundation is to be congratulated on its 
courage to hold a competition, and, on the outstanding 


First Floor Plan 


design which it produced. The competition was in two 
stages with the following competitors — Mr Carmen Cor- 
neil, Mr Arthur Erickson, Mr John C. Parkin and Mr 
Ronald Thom. The hearty congratulations of the Journal 
go to Mr Thom of Thompson, Berwick & Pratt, Van- 
couver, for his brilliant solution to the problem. 
Trustees of the Foundation of which the Rt Hon. Vin- 
cent Massey C.H. is chairman are Messrs Raymond, 
Lionel, Hart and Geoffrey Massey and Mr Wilmot 
Broughall. E.R.A. 
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Birds-eye view looking west into the quadrangle. The en- 
trance on Devonshire Place is also seen, with the Master's 
quarters in the lower left of the photograph. 


This building should be capable of being seen in many 
ways, and of unfolding itself by degrees — probably 
never completely. 

It represents, to the student within, a condensed piece 
of the world that must accommodate all his changing 
moods and attitudes. It should be as many things as 
possible to as many people as possible. 

It is understood that the diversity of academic rela- 
tionships undertaken within this building must be com- 
plemented by a corresponding diversity of space and 
interior paraphernalia. The over organization of ele- 
ments would tend to endanger the natural growth ex- 
pected of the life of such a college. 


The Common Room 


Architectural Comments 


Planning configurations of the resi- 
dences follow a regular system, to 
avoid disorganized and chaotic form. 
The historical function of this kind 
of college has been respected by an 
effort to re-state in today’s forms the 
qualities conducive to this special 
form of academic life. 


Fellows’ rooms have a quality in 
common but are varied widely one 
from another. Living rooms and 
sleeping areas are more fully inte- 
grated than previously. This makes 
for a richer interior space while at 
the same time conserving the over- 
all area. 


À limited architectural vocabulary 
has been deliberately made common 
to the building as a whole. Individual 
parts are expressed by varying this 
vocabulary. 
The drawings best express the con- 
crete screens of the hall and the 
dormitories. It has been practically 
impossible to represent the concrete 
screens at this scale on the model 
and it must therefore be viewed as an expedient diagram. 
In re-planning the College the following features were 
thought to be important and are retained: 
The Quad as a quad — closed as far as possible to the 


outside — viewed from as many rooms of the college as | 


possible — and used as the common “room” in the 
middle — carrying all the to and fro of college life. 
Stairs that conform to the Toronto building code carry- 
ing the fewest practicable number of Fellows per stair 
in such a way as to avoid the need for corridors. 

The Master’s Residence — slightly aloof from college 
activity — with its own private garden, lit by south light, 
while still having a strategic location by the gate as well 
as an internal connection to the quad. 

The Hall revealed as the major form of the complex, 
with light from all around — but retaining an introverted 
character from within. 

The Common Room with a more 
relaxed atmosphere produced in part 


by being opened to a full view of 


the quad to the north and the garden 
to the south. 

A maximum height of three storeys. 
The gate entered from Devonshire 
Street. 

Grades kept as close as possible to 
those presently existing in order to 
preserve the main trees. 

The building by both its plans and 
its sections acting to protect the in- 
ternal life of the college from the 
noise and confusion of Hoskin 
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Fire and the Design 
by J. H. McGuire 


Fire is one of the major hazards to life and 
property in buildings. Regulations in respect 
of fire safety therefore constitute a major part 
of every building bylaw. These regulations 
naturally influence the design of almost every 
building. Good building codes are based on 
the best information available, but since they 
must be written as minimum regulations, they 
inevitably contain compromises and some 
features that are almost arbitrary. The careful 
designer will not be satisfied with merely 
meeting minimum regulations but will wish to 
base his design on first principles. In this way 
he can hope to achieve fire safety as an in- 
trinsic characteristic of his design and not 
something superimposed upon it and possibly 
conflicting with it. When this is done, the 
designer will almost invariably find that his 
design meets requirements such as those in the 
National Building Code of Canada and in 
various building bylaws. It is the purpose of 
this note to outline and to discuss these basic 
principles of building design in respect of fire 
safety. 


The starting point in a design that is to 
be safe from fire must be a consideration of 
the risks to human life and property. These 
will depend on such factors as the probability 
of a fire outbreak and the proportions to which 
a fire in a building is to be allowed to develop. 
The probability of fire may be assessed, to a 
degree, from an examination of the statistical 
reports issued annually by the Dominion Fire 
Commissioner. In a very crude way, the 
probability may also be estimated from a 
consideration of the special risks that may be 
‘involved in the actual use of the projected 
building. The concept of determining in 
advance the extent to which a fire will develop 
before it is controlled or extinguished may 
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appear to be unorthodox but, in fact, the 
design of the building, together with the avail- 
ability of fire-fighting resources, will regulate 
this development within remarkably close 
limits. 

The likelihood of fire and the extent to 
which it will spread will give an immediate 
assessment of the over-all property risk. An 
assessment of the life risk is not so simple but 
may be approximately formulated by con- 
sidering whether the prescribed hypothetical 
boundaries of the fire will cut off the escape 
routes of the occupants of various parts of the 
building. It must be remembered that areas 
unaffected by the fire proper may well become 
dangerous as a result of the migration of smoke 
and must therefore be evacuated. Life safety 
in the immediate vicinity of the origin of a fire 
often involves a time factor and it is not 
possible to discuss this question quantitatively. 
Nevertheless, where time is important it can 
be said that suitable choices of wall, floor, and 
ceiling lining materials and the adoption of 
automatic detection techniques almost invari- 
ably reduce life risk. 


Fire-Resisting Compartments 


The feature that plays the greatest part 
in reducing the over-all fire risk in a building 
is the extent to which fire-resisting construction 
is used to divide a building into fire-resisting 
compartments that will contain a fire and 
prevent its propagating to neighbouring com- 
partments. The effect of such construction on 
property loss is that direct damage is confined 
to the property in the compartment in which 
the fire originates. A similar argument applies 
to life safety and although occupants of com- 
partments remote from a fire may have smoke 
problems there is every likelihood that no lives 
will be lost in these areas. The conditions in the 
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immediate vicinity of a fire will, of course, be 
substantially unchanged but the number of 
people involved is smaller and there is some 
likelihood that they will become aware of the 
fire before being trapped. 


One of the best examples of a building 
which is suitably compartmented and thus can 
protect most of its occupants under difficult 
conditions is the Empire State Building. In 
1945 an aircraft hit the 78th and 79th stories 
and a severe fire involving large quantities of 
gasoline broke out. Despite the severity of the 
fire, there were no casualties among the many 
occupants of the floors both above and below 
the fire area. This record contrasts sharply 
with those of a number of hotels which have 
been involved in fires in the present century. 
A typical example is the Winecoff Hotel fire 
of 1946 which accounted for 119 deaths. 


The size of a compartment should be based 
on the life and property risk principles already 
discussed and their application is illustrated 
by the following specialized examples. A fire- 
resistant safe in which jewellery is stored may 
be taken as a limiting case of a compartment 
from various points of view. The likelihood of 
fire originating in the safe is remote and the 
object of the fire-resistant construction is to 
protect high value property from fire in neigh- 
bouring compartments. 


The argument for confining a paint spray 
booth by fire-resistant construction is almost 
exactly the converse. The value of the materials 
within the compartment is small but the likeli- 
hood of fire substantial. The primary object of 
the fire-resistant construction in this case is 
thus to protect property and lives in adjacent 
compartments. 


Where life and property risks are low, 
compartments may be large and the question 
arises as to what upper limit should be set. 
This is still a matter of dispute but a popular 
concept is that the linear dimensions of a 
compartment should not exceed twice the 
maximum effective range of the average fire 
hose which is of the order 60 to 120 feet. 

The enclosed stairwell, serving as an escape 
route from a multi-story building, is a special 
case of a fire-resisting compartment which 


involves additional problems, particularly 
where smoke is concerned. 
The fire resistance requirement of an 


element of structure constituting part of a fire- 


resisting compartment is commonly assessed in 
terms of the fire load (combustible content per 
unit area) to be expected in the class of 
building envisaged and suitable assessments 
are listed in building codes. It is most im- 
portant that a fire-resisting compartment 
should be completely enclosed and hence care 
must be taken to ensure that duct openings 
and doorways are closed in the event of a fire. 
In general, fusible links will perform this 
function sufficiently quickly to ensure that the 
fire is contained within the compartment. 
Where it is also desired to restrict the spread 
of lethal smoke during the early stages, how- 
ever, automatic release of doors and dampers 
is necessary. This can be effected by using 
small solenoid electro-mechanical, instead of 
purely mechanical, catches to hold doors and 
dampers open and arranging for a fast-acting 
fire-detector system to disconnect the power to 
these solenoids in the event of a fire. 


Where only life safety is to be considered 
the concept of the fire-resisting compartment 
might possibly be modified and poorer ele- 
ments of structure chosen which will only 
perform their various functions for a period 
sufficient to enable all the occupants of the 
building to escape. Such an approach must be 
given careful thought for it can only be valid 
where adequate warning can be expected from 
detection and alarm systems and where it is 
known that the response to an alarm will be 
the complete evacuation of the building. 
Special provisions may be necessary where 
there are infant, senile, or restrained occu- 
pants, 


Large Uncompartmented Areas 


Modern production techniques are more 
and more frequently requiring large uncom- 
partmented areas, of which the large single- 
story automobile factory is a common example. 
Disastrous fires both on this continent and in 
Europe have illustrated that such circum- 
stances can give rise to very large monetary 
losses as a result of fire. Where combustible 
contents cannot be eliminated, there is no 
perfectly satisfactory solution to the problem. 
A number of steps can be taken, however, to 
alleviate the problem. The most obvious 
measure is to reduce to a minimum the 
quantity of combustible material in the build- 
ing. Particular attention should be paid to the 
roofing materials for in several of the multi- 
million dollar losses to date flammable roof 


lining and cladding materials have played a 
substantial part in creating conditions that 
have made effective fire fighting impossible. 


Another rewarding complementary ap- 
proach is to arrange for automatic ventilating 
and curtaining of the building on the outbreak 
of a fire. The various effects of these measures 
are at the moment not fully understood and 
are currently being investigated by a number 
of organizations throughout the world. Venting 
alone, i.e. the opening of holes in the roof, 
might well increase the rate of spread of fire 
throughout the building, but it can render a 
great service by. improving the visibility in the 
region of the fire to allow effective fire fighting. 
It is still desirable that structural members 
should have some measure of fire resistance, 
although some relaxations might result from 
the findings of investigations currently being 
undertaken. 


Wall Linings and Furnishings 

The fire problem in a building must be 
approached in a number of ways not the least 
of which is the consideration of limiting the 
likelihood and the initial rate of development 
of a fire. A discussion of possible sources of 
ignition is not included in this note but careful 
attention must be paid to such factors as 
heating and electrical systems and the pos- 
sibility of introducing into the building 
materials that are capable of igniting spon- 
taneously, e.g. paint rags or fibre-insulation 
board stored in bulk. 


It can be said, qualitatively, that the choice 
and treatment of furnishings and linings will 
in general influence the likelihood of the 
development of a fire from a small igniting 
source and also the rate of spread of the fire. 
So many other factors are involved, however, 
that quantitative statements are not at the 
moment possible. Methods of rating materials 
in sequence of merit are available, e.g. the 
ASTM fire hazard test, and appear to be valid. 
The limit of their application, however, is, in 
general, relative. =O ae 

Nevertheless one particular component of 
a building, a corridor, merits special attention 
as it often plays the most substantial part in 
spreading a fire in a building and yet it is 
almost unique in that it has very few furnish- 
ings. It can thus be designed so as to be 
unable, of itself, to sustain and propagate a 
fire. Small-scale fire tests have indicated that a 


corridor will not of itself sustain and propagate 
a fully developed fire if a composite spread of 
flame index relating to the wall, ceiling and 
floor linings is lower than a certain limiting 
value. The index is derived from the ASTM 
flame spread rating for the lining materials and 
if these are W, C, and F respectively for the 
wall, ceiling, and floor, the criterion is that 
C + 2W + F/2 must be less than 75. 


Exits and Escape Routes 

The general concept of the provision of 
adequate escape routes and exits in a building 
is sufficiently fundamental as not to need 
developing here. To reduce the likelihood of 
fire developing in the escape route itself, it is 
desirable that the flame spread ratings of the 
wall, floor and ceiling lining materials should 
at least meet the requirement given in the 
previous section and in the case of escape 
stairwells it is generally accepted that the 
linings should be virtually incombustible. 

Stairwells should constitute totally en- 
closed fire-resisting compartments and care 
should be taken to ensure that the doors 
leading to them are closed in the event of a 
fire. Where the maximum protection against 
smoke is desired, access to the stairwell should, 
at all levels, be via an area maintained at 
atmospheric pressure by direct communication 
with the outside atmosphere. Such an arrange- 
ment ensures that the slight pressure differ- 
ences created by fire in a building will not 
directly give rise to high smoke densities in the 
stairwell. Most authorities on the subject of 
escapeways recommend that alternative routes 
should be available and thus in multi-story 
buildings the provision of more than one 
escape stairwell is advisable. 


Application of the above principles will 
ensure a high degree of safety for occupants 
of areas somewhat removed from the fire. The 
problem of evacuating the occupants of the 
compartment of origin of the fire who, by 
virtue of room divisions, may not be immedi- 
ately aware of the fire is not so readily solved. 
Their chances of escape can only be high if a 
fast-acting fire-detector and alarm system is 
installed or, of course, if each individual room 
has an alternative exit direct to the exterior. 


Fire Protection Systems 

The structural design of a building can set 
an upper limit to the magnitude of the loss 
of property and life to be expected under 


circumstances associated with the average fire. 
Substantial additional reductions in both losses 
can usually be achieved by installing automatic 
fire-detection equipment. The primary function 
of such systems should be to notify the occu- 
pants and the fire department of the occur- 
rence of fire. 


It is also desirable that the system should 
close the doors to the area of origin of the fire 
(whether the doors be fire-resistant or not), 
various other appropriate doors, such as those 
to stairwells, and fire-resisting doors bounding 
the compartment involved. Closure of most of 
the doors can actually be effected by con- 
ventional door closers and the only essential 
function of the fire-protection system in this 
respect would be to release the electro-magnetic 
door latches which should be used in place of 
the more conventional mechanical devices to 
hold a door open. Various ducts and other gaps 
in fire-resisting partitions should be adequately 
sealed by fire dampers and other closures 
following the operation of the detection 
system. Most commercially available fire- 
detection systems sense temperature, temper- 
ature rise or smoke and the choice of system 
will depend on the nature of the fire to be 
expected. 


The further protection provided by auto- 
matic fire fighting is often desirable and in 
some circumstances there can be almost certain 
guarantee that the fire will be completely 
extinguished. This is particularly true with 
specialized risks such as flammable liquids in 
unoccupied enclosures. An appropriate com- 
bination here would be an infra-red detection 


system and a CO, flood extinguishing system. 


Automatic sprinklers constitute a very 
convenient combined detection and fire fight- 
ing system and, despite their slowness in 
operation, years of experience have shown 
them to be remarkably effective. It is custom- 
ary merely to require a sprinkler head to 
discharge water, sound a local alarm and alert 
the fire department, but it is desirable that it 
should perform more of the functions sug- 
gested previously. 


Conclusions 

This note has discussed basic principles of 
design with reference only to conditions created 
by a fire within a building. There are corres- 


à 


ponding hazards associated with the spread of ~ 


fire from one building to another. These are 
extremely important since their neglect in the 
past has led to some of the most serious large- 


scale conflagrations. The separation of build-, 


ings in order to minimize this danger is there- 
fore another important part of building 
regulations. This subject is naturally a 
prominent feature in the National Building 
Code of Canada. Designers who are concerned 
with the separation of buildings will find 
available in the literature some useful publi- 
cations. The Division of Building Research will 
gladly assist with inquiries in relation to this 
aspect of fire-safe design. The Division has an 
active program of research in the fire field, and 
is steadily adding to publications such as this 
note, which are being made available to 
provide basic information for the use of 
designers with the objective of reducing fire 
losses in Canada. 


This is one of a series of publications being produced by the Division 
of Building Research of the National Research Council as a contribution 


toward better building in Canada. 


The Division has issued many publications 


describing the work carried out in the several fields of research for which 


it is responsible. 


A list of these publications and additional copies of this 


Building Digest can be obtained by writing to the Publications Section, 
Division of Building Research, National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada. 


Viewpoint 


“Do you think that a general arts 
course, before proceeding with specific 
architectural training, is a necessary 
prerequisite to architectural education?” 


Part I (this issue) 

Comments by V. Milic, W. G. Raymore and 
Murray G. Ross. 

Part 2 (to be published in December) 

Comments by Pierre Morency and W.S. Goulding. 


No. THE GENERAL ARTS COURSE should not precede the 
specific architectural training. It should be integrated 
and started simultaneously. One should not discourage 
young enthusiasts — more of us will be needed in the 
future. 

The given question suggests that the newly enrolled 
student would have to postpone the happy moment of 
having the first peek into the labyrinth of our profession. 
He has tackled his thirteen grades, so he was told, to be- 
come prepared for the academic study of his fancy. The 
first term at the university could have an encouraging 
impact. It could, however, prove to be the “fourteenth” 
grade — are thirteen not enough? 

Throughout the professional life the general education 
and the professional training are inseparable and subject 
to steady improvements. The students must be exposed 
to this pattern from the very first day. 

Instead of rigidly dividing the architectural education 
into two components, preference should be given to the 
well timed curriculum which embraces supplementary 
subjects in general arts, in particular those which were 
insufficiently dealt with at high school level. Such sub- 
jects would be a prerequisite for the relevant parts of the 
curriculum only. 

This integrated course under the roof of the school of 
architecture might be assessed with the following in view: 
The students are enjoying an early gratifying feeling of 
pre-professional integrity. From the first day they will 
be able to hear about the subject which is their prime 
objective: Architecture. This might also have some bene- 
fits for those who enrolled on an instant impulse. 

The lecturers on general arts subjects, permanent 
guests at the school from other departments, could estab- 
lish a closer contact with a group of students, if such 
group has a common aim. 

Under full control of the school such curriculum would 
be more flexible to meet ever changing demands. It is 
expected that high school standards will rise steadily in 
response to persistent criticism. It will be easy to trim 
or substitute these supplementary subjects within the 
course. 

Be it by introducing the general arts course, as the 
question suggests, or integrating its subjects into the 
existing curriculum of the school of architecture, the 
length of studies will probably be extended in years to 
come. In any case, students should not be prevented 
from exercising their imagination at the drafting board 
in the very beginning of their studies. How else could 
they later use the familiar phrase “Worse than a first- 
year design”, when indulging in constructive criticism? 

V. Milic, Toronto 
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I ASSUME THAT THE QUESTION is concerned with the 
desirability of dividing the present five-year courses into 
pre-architectural and professional segments, probably 
on a two-year: three-year basis. There can hardly be any 
question of the desirability of the liberal arts studies — 
the humanities — since the schools of architecture in 
Canada are in general agreement on the need in this 
area, although each may develop the idea in a different 
fashion. The University of British Columbia School of 
Architecture has this last year instituted a three year: 
three year division beyond Junior Matriculation, the first 
period to be taken in the Faculty of Arts and Science. 
The Ecole d’Architecture de Montreal has for some time 
required a B.A. degree for entrance. The remaining 
schools, (McGill, Manitoba, Toronto), have five year 
courses beyond Honour Matriculation, in which the hu- 
manities — English, mathematics, science, history, eco- 
nomics, aesthetics, sociology, history of art, philosophy 
— and the professional studies, march together through- 
out the course. The question, therefore, resolves itself 
into this: shall we have a sharp division into pre-profes- 
sional Arts and Science, followed by the architectural 
concentration, or shall we interlace five years of pro- 
fessional education with the humanities? 

There are evident advantages in the divided arrange- 
ment of liberal arts followed by the professional archi- 
tectural course. Those who enter the course and experi- 
ence a change of heart by the end of the pre-architectural 
period may still receive academic credits that they have 
earned toward an Arts degree, or could, it is assumed in 
some cases, turn to other fields without loss. It must be 
pointed out, however, that most of those who may de- 
cide against architecture by the end of the Arts period 
will do so without having come seriously to grips with 
architecture, an experience that comes in substantial 
form in the following professional course. Students fail 
in the university architectural school for two reasons: 
first, they are not university material, even though they 
have the entrance requirements; second, they fail because 
they lack the aptitudes that are peculiar to architects. 
The first group — those who are poor scholars — will fail 
in the pre-professional period; the second group — those 
who will not achieve the minimum competence as archi- 
tectural students — will fail in the second architectural 
period. In short, the knowledge of whether he will be a 
successful student of architecture is denied the individual 
until a later period in the divided course. 

In favour of the 3:3 or 2:3 arrangement, one must 
record that it may help to solve or ameliorate a recurrent 
problem in the usual five-year course, namely, how to 
persuade the student to give reasonable attention to the 
non-professional subjects in the face of the strong com- 
pulsion to work himself out in Architectural Design. 

For the retention of the conventional arrangement of 
five years in which the professional courses and the hu- 
manities are intermingled, it may be argued, not un- 
reasonably, that the students’ interests and abilities un- 
fold in both fields of study at about the same rate, and 
that each illuminates the other. There is certainly evi- 
dence of the value of parallel teaching: we know at Tor- 
onto that the Third Year course given to architectural 
students in the classical theories of Aesthetics by a mem- 
ber of the Department of Philosophy of University Col- 
lege strikes sparks from the students, filled as they are 
with the credos of Mies, Wright, or Le Corbusier. This 
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trial of intellectual strength with a mature mind would 
be impossible if it were experienced in a pre-professional 
period, probably becoming a plodding exercise to which 
the student could contribute little. 

There is, moreover, some reason to suppose that 
architectural designers — or architects, if you will — ma- 
ture over a period of time, and the longer the period the 
better. Five years of wrestling with the imponderables of 
the architectural aesthetic and the myriad and bewilder- 
ing problems of technology should place these problems 
in a better perspective than the force-feeding of a three- 
year professional period. One of the difficult things for 
even educators to realise is that time is an essential fac- 
tor in the educative process, regardless of how admirable 
the course appears on paper, and how eloquent the lec- 
turer. 

Finally, it is inevitable that in the increase of the liberal 
arts studies to two years at least, a corresponding reduc- 
tion will take place in the time allotted to the professional 
architectural period following. This is simple arithmetic, 
and is likely to be achieved by dropping some of the 
“practical” work which, it is sometimes alleged, may be 
learned after graduation. Such a proposal is a matter of 
concern for those who realise that as matters now stand 
in many of the provinces, there is no pre-registration ex- 
amination following graduation, and the new graduate 
may apply for registration two years after being dubbed 
B.Arch. Any proposal to reduce the time spent on pro- 
fessional studies in the university adds strength to the 
belief held by some — and expressed in the Winnipeg 
Assembly seminars — that an extension of time and fur- 
ther examination is needed subsequent to university 
graduation and before registration is granted. 

Post scriptum: Perhaps the individual who framed the 
question was thinking of six or seven years for architec- 
tural education! 


W. G. Raymore 


EVERY PARENT WHO HAS MORE THAN one child knows 
that children and young people differ greatly in their in- 
terests and in their capacity to learn. It is appropriate in 
a democracy that there should be variety in university 
education; that a university student should be free to fol- 
low that course which is most likely to develop his unique 
potentialities. For some, this will mean moving from 
high school into a professional school of architecture or 
dentistry or pharmacy; and for some, it will mean a pro- 
gramme of general education prior to professional study. 
I would not want to insist on any rigid programme, either 
for an individual or for an institution. But this should 
not prevent one from stating that which is best for the 
majority of students and universities. For me, there is no 
question but that the individual, the profession, and the 
country suffer because of early and narrow specializa- 
tion at university. 

Surely what we need first of all is men with mature 
sense of values, men of conviction, men who understand 
themselves, the society of which they are members, and 
the world in which they live. John Stuart Mill made this 
point precisely when he said: “Men are men before they 
are lawyers or physicians or manufacturers, and if you 
make them capable and sensible men, they will make 
themselves capable and sensible lawyers or physicians.” 
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And the same, I may add, holds true for architects. We 4 


already have far too many professional technicians for 
whom the chief end in life appears to be the cutting of a 
hole in a mountain, or in a tooth, or in an abdomen. 

Any individual or any profession that is to serve effec- 
tively in the present decade should have some under- 
standing of human nature, of society, and of the universe. 
Without this, one’s vision is narrowed, one’s horizons 
limited, one’s capacities. dulled. In my view, professional 
education should be preceded by a broad programme of 
general and liberal education. Let me repeat what I said 
recently about liberal education: 

“The aim of a liberal education is quite simply to liber- 


ate. We all grow up in relatively narrow situations com- LM 
pared with the range of human life and thought around LM 


the world, or the variety of patterns that the history of 
mankind presents. We tend, therefore, unless pains are 
taken to provide otherwise, to be ‘parochial’, in one sense 
or another. In the last century this was bad enough; in 
today’s world it is fatal. A liberal education is an educa- 
tion so designed as to bring the student out from his 
parochial thoughts, feelings, and attachments into the 
wide, free life of all mankind at all times and places, in 


its best and highest manifestations. Without losing a : 


viewpoint of his own or loyalties of his own, the liberally 
educated student sees himself in relation to the whole 


human enterprise, in which he must, in any case, co- i; 


operate.” 
Such an education requires a setting and a program 
which is directed to this end. There are some who suggest 


that this content can be fed into a professional pro- | 


gramme — a course in philosophy here, a course in Eng- 
lish there, and so on. In my experience, this does not 
work, and for the following reasons: 
First, professional schools always seem to be confronted 
with the need to add professional content and subjects 
to the curriculum, as knowledge in a particular profes- 
sional field expands. Because each professional school 
has its own definite professional bias, it is the liberal arts 
subjects which tend to be treated as less important or to 
be crowded out entirely. 
Secondly, professional schools tend to select from “Arts 
and Science” subjects those most closely related to their 
own field. For example, pharmacy tends to require 
science subjects, architecture to require subjects in the 
humanities, etcetera, with the result that there are usually 
very few “broadening” subjects — the pharmacists get 
very little philosophy, the architects very little psycho- 
logy. 
Third, the primary loyalties and relationships of students 
in a professional school are directed to members of the 
teaching staff of the professional school. The inevitable 
result is that professional courses and concerns tend to 
become much more important than “liberal arts” sub- 
jects that are taught by people from another faculty and 
whom the students seldom see outside of the classroom. 
For the above reasons, I do not believe that small in- 
noculations of “liberal arts” in professional schools ever 
“take” effectively. If architects are to be educated people 
in the fullest sense, the profession will encourage students 
to take two or three years of general and liberal educa- 
tion prior to whatever is required in the way of profes- 
sional training. Murray G. Ross, Toronto 
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Progress of the RAIC 
of Historic Buildings 


A Synopsis of the Committee’s Report, with 
an Introduction by the President RAIC 


À resolution presented to the Annual General Meeting 
atthe 52nd RAIC Assembly in Windsor, Ontario, May 
29th, 1959 led to the formation by the RAIC of the 
Special Committee on the Preservation of Historic 
Buildings. Within the short space of fifteen months an 
RAIC Committee has demonstrated that a vigorous 

program, backed with funds, can furnish a useful pub- 
lic service. 

Anyone attempting to assess the value derived from 
the RAIC forming a special committee to establish a 
national inventory of historic buildings in Canada may 
read the words of the Prime Minister, who told the 
1960 Assembly at Winnipeg: “The work being done by 
the Committee on the Preservation of Historic Build- 
ings deserves the commendation, support, and en- 
couragement of Canadians everywhere. You have 
given a wonderful lead if you have done nothing else 
than to have set up this Committee presently in opera- 
tion. You have been making a contribution not only to 
the present but to Canadians in future generations.” 

Dr Eric Arthur, Chairman of the RAIC Committee 
on the Preservation of Historic Buildings, has fur- 
nished a written report on the work carried out by his 
Committee since it was formed in 1959. This report 
shows an awareness of the magnitude of the task con- 
fronting the Committee in compiling a national inven- 
tory for Canada. Without the enthusiastic co-operation 
of the Federal Department of Northern Affairs and the 
Public Archives, the project could not effectively be 
maintained. 

As the project develops there will be an opportunity 
for every interested architect to play a part. The im- 
portance of this was underlined by a recommendation 
in the report of the RAIC Committee of Inquiry which 
advocated fostering among members of the profession 
the special skills of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

The Committee must first determine the store of 
buildings in all provinces which merit preservation, 
record these structures by photograph or measured 
drawings, and finally ensure that an aroused public 
introduces enabling legislation at the local level to en- 
sure that buildings worth preserving do not casually 
disappear. 

If the Committee perseveres in its nation-wide pro- 
gram over the next ten years, it seems likely a National 
Trust for all Canada will ultimately evolve. 

| Harland Steele 
President, RAIC 
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THE COMMITTEE WAS FORMED at the 52nd Annual As- 
sembly, when a resolution was passed that the Canada 
Council be asked to provide funds to (a) ascertain and 
document the efforts being made in all provinces in Can- 
ada to preserve and record old buildings through the ef- 
forts of private or public bodies, and the legislation under 
which they function; (b) make an inventory of the build- 
ings in Canada that are of outstanding architectural 
merit; and (c) publish an illustrated inventory. 


Dr E. R. Arthur of the School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, was appointed Chairman and fourteen 
members, representative of the various regions of Canada 
and selected for their interest and special talents in the 
field of architectural conservancy, were asked to serve: 
W. W. Alward, Saint John; C. A. Fowler, Halifax; Edou- 
ard Fiset, Quebec; John Bland and A. T. Galt Durnford, 
Montreal; Hart Massey, Ottawa; W. S. Goulding and B. 
Napier Simpson, Toronto; A. W. Wallace, Hamilton; 
John A. Russell, Winnipeg; G. H. MacDonald, Edmon- 
ton; Raymond O. Harrison and J. Calder Peeps, Van- 
couver. 


Mr Norman Melnick, a Toronto lawyer who has made 
a study of legislation on the subject (Journal, October 
1959, page 359), was asked to serve as Secretary. 


On February 22nd, 1960, the Canada Council ap- 
proved the RAIC’s application for a grant of $3,500 to 
enable the Committee to start its task of carrying a 
national inventory of buildings of architectural and his- 
toric merit. In April the close co-operation of Federal 
authorities was assured as a result of a meeting in 
Ottawa between the Chairman, Dr W. K. Lamb, the 
Dominion Archivist and National Librarian, and Mr 
J. D. Herbert, Chief of Historic Sites Division of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
The meeting recognized that the compilation of a nation- 
al inventory would best be achieved through effective 
liaison between the architectural profession and the ap- 
propriate agencies and departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The services of the RAIC Committee would 
be resorted to for professional opinions about the archi- 
tectural merit of certain buildings which are referred to 
the Historic Sites Division for consideration as buildings 
worthy of preservation. (To date, the Federal authori- 
ties have asked the Committee to give its professional 
opinion on sixteen historic buildings. The work in their 
own localities of Messrs. Fiset, Massey, Alward and 
Fowler was of particular value in the preparation of the 
Committee’s report to the Department.) It was felt that 
the first task for the national inventory team would be 
to record by photographs, then to follow up with mea- 
sured plans of buildings and finally to proceed with a 
program of restoration and preservation through co- 
operation of public bodies, private organizations and 
individuals. It was agreed that the inventory should 
commence with a test survey of the City of Kingston. 


On April 12th, the Committee met and decided that 
the categories of buildings with which the proposed na- 
tional inventory would be concerned would be as 
follows: 
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(1) Buildings of architectural interest which are still 
existing and intact. 

(2) Buildings which, although visually damaged by un- 
sympathetic alterations or additions, are neverthe- 
less capable of restoration either physically or “on 
paper’’, that is by photography or measured drawings. 

(3) Townscapes, or collections of buildings which illus- 
trate the identification of urban space. 

(4) The Committee is not concerned with buildings 
which are so engulfed by alterations and additions 
that no evidence remains of their former beauty or 
historic occupancy. 


It was agreed that the inventory should deal with 
buildings which, although not of outstanding architec- 
tural quality, are non-the-less important historically. As 
to the temporal span of the inventory, the Committee 
felt that the survey should concentrate on buildings up 
to the nineteen hundreds with the objective of illustrating 
“the evolution of taste over the centuries”. In one respect, 
no temporal span can be set, as the task of preservation 
is a continuing one and will of necessity include build- 
ings after 1900. 


The Kingston test survey was begun by Dr Arthur at 
the end of April when he visited the city and held dis- 
cussions with Mr Logan Gallaher, a Kingston architect; 
Mr Muirhead, the city planner and Mrs Angus, who rep- 
resents the local committee concerned with the preser- 
vation of historic buildings in Kingston. Dr Arthur 
inspected many of the more outstanding buildings of the 
city and secured a large number of photographs. The 
committee has, subsequently, obtained copies of mea- 
sured drawings, made by students of the School of Archi- 
tecture of the University of Toronto, of several buildings 
in the city and the drawings have been sent to Dr Lamb 
for deposit with the Dominion Archives. At present, 
however, the Kingston survey is incomplete as none of 
the interior details of any of the buildings have been pho- 
tographed or recorded in any way. 

In addition to Kingston the Committee has concen- 
trated on the City of Saint John, NB. Mr Arthur Wallace, 
the member from Hamilton, has provided a number of 
excellent photographs which he took many years ago 
of buildings in Saint John. These were sent to Mr W. W. 
Alward, the Committee member in Saint John, who has 
painstakingly located all the buildings recorded in the 
photographs and made a report on those which are still 
standing. He also provided names of present owners and 
a detailed architectural appraisal of each building. 

On May 30th the Secretary sent the members of the 
Committee an outline of the nature of the assistance 
which it is hoped to receive from all members in the 
task of preparing the national inventory. Generally, it 
was hoped that each member would assume responsi- 
bility for making tentative lists of all buildings of signifi- 
cance in his own locality and for making direct contact 
with individuals and private and public agencies and 
associations in their localities which are known to be 
concerned with the problem of architectural recording or 
preservation. The members were asked to forward lists, 
photographs and other data to the Secretary for screen- 
ing by the Committee, who would select the most inter- 
esting of the architectural cases and make arrangements 
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to have them photographed professionally. Specifically 

each member was asked to lend his assistance along the 

following lines: 

(1) Enquire from the provincial secretary as to the 
existence of any provincial legislation designed to 
protect, preserve and acquire in the public interest 
buildings of architectural and historic value. 

(2) Write to persons and associations in each province 
asking them to co-operate with the Committee on 
the preparation of the national inventory. 

(3) Refer to the Secretary all information, photographs 
and documents which the member himself has ob- 
tained as the result of his own interest in the field. 

The response to the Secretary’s letter was disappoint- 
ing and he has since undertaken the task of writing 
provincial secretaries, etc., and the leads gained will be 
referred to the local member of the Committee for fol- 
low-up. 

In the latter part of June, Mr Melnick, Dr Lamb, Mr 
Herbert and Mr Robbins Elliott, RAIC Executive Direc- © 
tor, met in Ottawa to clarify the exact nature and extent 
of the co-operation between the Federal departments and 
the RAIC as well as to report the progress of the Com- 
mittee to date. Dr Lamb proposed that the records of 
the inventory be deposited with the Dominion Archives 
in Ottawa, where fireproof accommodation, professional 
filing and general care are ideal. He also offered to ask 
each of the provincial archivists for assistance in the 
preparation of the inventory and suggested that the fa- 
cilities of the National Film Board be used in the task 
of photographing the buildings. In view of the fact that 
the Province of Quebec holds the richest single store of 
early buildings, it was decided that a meeting should be 
arranged in Quebec City with Mr Edouard Fiset and 
members and officials of the Quebec Historic Sites and 
Monuments Commission and other agencies concerned 
with the preservation of historic buildings. Mr Herbert 
generously offered the financial assistance of his Historic 
Sites Division to further the work of the Committee next | 
year. 

The Quebec meeting was held August 20th, the Chair- 
man, Mr W. S. Goulding, and the Secretary joining Mr 
Robbins Elliott for meetings arranged in advance by Mr 
Herbert and a member of his staff, Mr Jack Richardson, 
with individuals and officials of agencies concerned with 
the problem of historic preservation. The Committee 
met Mr Jean-Paul Morisset at the provincial museum 
together with Mr Gabriel Desmeules, Major Guimond 
and Mr Richardson. The Committee learned that a great 
deal already has been recorded in the Province of Quebec 
by Mr Morisset, who is continuing the work begun by 
his father, but he is hindered by lack of funds and suffi- 
cient staff. The Committee urged that some basis of co- 
operation between it and various officials in Quebec be 
established as an essential pre-requisite to the completion 
of the national inventory, The members then visited the 
Maillou House in St Louis Street, which has recently 
been acquired by the Dominion Government and re- 
stored under the direction of Mr Gabriel Desmeules 
(October 1959 Journal, page 358). 

Some months ago it became apparent that the role of 
the Committee could not be confined to that of preparing 
a national inventory alone. Some of the auxiliary roles 
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which the Committee has been called upon to fulfil and 


| which, it is felt, are bound to increase in number are: 


(1) As already mentioned, the departments of Mr Her- 
bert and Dr Lamb have found the services of the 
Committee useful as a professional advisory body. 

(2) The test survey of the City of Kingston. It was sug- 
gested that a brochure on Kingston be published in 
the near future, a suggestion no doubt prompted by 
the approaching centennial of Canadian confedera- 
tion and by the fact that Kingston was once the capi- 
tal of Canada. The Committee intends to co-operate 
to the best of its ability in this regard but feels that 
the brochure on Kingston, to be worthwhile, must not 
only be a collection of photographs of exterior and 
interior architectural detail and plans and measured 
drawings together with architectural and_ historic 
data, but must include a qualitive examination of the 
items in the inventory, followed by a marking of those 
buildings which the Committee considers worthy of 
preservation. The Committee Chairman has enunci- 
ated the principle that beauty or architectural merit, 
to give it another name, must be considered an essen- 
tial element in the intention to preserve or even to 
record. A social history of the Canadian people is 
demonstrated in a beautiful old farmhouse more than 
in a battlefield or in an undistinguished house occu- 
pied for a time by an eminent citizen. It is how people 
lived in Canada in the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries, 
as demonstrated by their domestic arrangements and 
their furnishings, that is the real stuff of social history; 
and it is these buildings that should be recorded and 
preserved and, in special cases, restored for posterity. 
Such a principle reflects a new and vital attitude to- 
wards preservation and the Committee feels that it 
has the support of both Dr Lamb and Mr Herbert. 

From its very beginning the Committee has received 
appeals from various individuals and associations 
throughout Canada for assistance in saving an historic 
building, such as a town hall, a post office or a venerable 
house for demolition, unsympathetic alteration, neglect 
or public indifference. Examples of this type of appeal 
are the old post office building in St Georges Square in 

Guelph; the town hall at Prescott and St Lawrence Hall, 

Toronto. In each case the Committee has done what it 

could to assist individuals and organizations to preserve 


the buildings. 


The Chairman has recently urged that the next step in 
the inventory be a concentration on the Maritimes and in 
particular the City of Saint John, NB, and St John’s, New- 
foundland. It is planned to visit the area with a photo- 
grapher in the near future. 

The Committee was pleased recently to receive from 
its Manitoba member, Mr John A. Russell, a copy of 
“Manitoba Essays” containing an article by Milton Os- 
borne on “The Architectural Heritage, Manitoba”. 


Remarks and Observations 
With the co-operation of the joint committees of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
and the Dominion Archives and the RAIC, the prepara- 
tion of a national inventory is assured to be carried out on 
the highest level of scholarship and professional skill. 
The Guelph affair was an excellent example of the prac- 
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tical achievements possible by the combined committees. 
They can work swiftly. They command power and influ- 
ence and have recourse to funds. The Committee could, 
therefore, acquire a reputation as the national committee 
for the preservation of historic buildings. There still must 
be met the tremendous obstacle of communication. There 
are many organizations and agencies throughout Canada 
which fulfil a part-time and casual role in the preserva- 
tion of historic buildings, but there is a lack of any co- 
operative organized effort among them; no individual or 
body seems to be aware of any of the other agencies with- 
in a given province, which are trying to achieve the same 
results. The Committee has learned that even Depart- 
ments of provincial governments are, unofficially, aiding 
the restoration and protection of threatened buildings. 
There are, however, few instances of any officially recog- 
nized bodies. The province of Quebec has an amazing 
number of organizations generally interested in the re- 
cording or preservation of their particularly rich heritage 
of buildings, but there is no co-ordinating body and many 
of their efforts are duplicated. This Committee appreci- 
ates that, in an effort to co-ordinate all the organizations 
existing in Canada, a great deal of work must be done in 
the field of publicity for the role of the Committee. This 
entails a virtual flood of correspondence by the Secretary, 
a task for which this Committee at present is unprepared. 
The services of a full-time stenographer would be essen- 
tial. 

The Committee will, likely, never meet as a national 
committee, but it is attempting to prove its national char- 
acter, its sincerity and lack of prejudice by close cor- 
respondence with its members and by providing them 
with minutes of all meetings. 

One of the most effective methods of accelerating the 
progress of the Committee’s work has been found to be 
short visits by the Chairman or perhaps one or two of the 
other Committee members to other cities where they 
meet locally interested individuals and groups, and where 
their co-operation and assistance can be organized to 
further the Committee’s work. These personal visits also 
are essential to bind all the Committee members and to 
preserve its national character. The Committee strongly 
urges that funds be made available to enable an exchange 
of members from Ontario and Quebec to attend Commit- 
tee meetings held alternatively in Ontario and Quebec. 

The Committee is struck by the surprising degree of 
encouragement and commendation which it is receiving. 
This would suggest that the timing for the project is excel- 
lent. The number of auxiliary tasks which the Committee 
has already been called on to perform is a certain indica- 
tion of the vitality of its work. 

The Committee must be prepared to help local groups 
to check local needs and resources and to bring in as 
many people as possible to work out the future of critical 
buildings threatened with demolition. Local Chambers of 
Commerce and municipal planning boards are often 
blind to the need for remembering the past. They see their 
responsibility only in terms of attracting new wealth and 
power and making their community an efficient working 
place. They have little or no sense of the past, its process 
of growth in the present. They usually have no proper 
notion of town building in the present. This Committee 
will have to be prepared to sell preservation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“THE IMAGE OF THE CITY” by Prof. 
Kevin Lynch. Published by S. J. Regi- 
nald Saunders and Company Limited. 
Price $6.50. 


This is the first public evaluation of 
research, financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and undertaken by a group 
at the joint centre for Urban and Re- 
gional studies of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Harvard 
University. His book consists of five 
chapters, three appendices and a biblio- 
graphy. There are also photographic 
illustrations, plans and marginal dia- 
grams. The bibliography also serves as 
a textual reference. It deals with “the 
look of cities and whether this look is 
of any importance, and whether it can 
be changed”. The publishers are op- 
timistic and they assure the reader 
that “Architects, Planners and espe- 
cially City-dwellers themselves will 
want to read this book”. 


The author analyses the image of 
the environment and records that no 
Amercian city is of consistently fine 
quality, probably, because its inhabi- 
tants lack environmental appreciation. 
He attempts, therefore, to evaluate 
urban visual quality by analysing the 
mental image of the city in the minds 
of its citizens. The clarity of the urban 
environment affects the spectator and 
he defines this as the “legibility of the 
cityscape”. Legibility is essential in 
the city, if its citizens are to find their 
way about it. This quality which physi- 
cal form has of evoking a strong image 
or visibility in the observer’s mind, 
Professor Lynch designates ‘“imaga- 
bility’. What procedure, therefore, 
should the planner adopt when creating 
an environment which would be easy 
for the spectator to identify in part or 
to relate to the whole? In order to 
answer this it was essential to evaluate 
the significance of imagability. A sam- 
ple analysis was therefore made of cen- 
tral areas in Boston, Jersey City and 
Los Angeles, each of which measured 
4 square miles. Trained observers visit- 
ed, assessed and mapped what they 
deemed to be the strengths or weak- 
nesses of the “imagability”. They also 
interviewed inhabitants and induced 
them to describe, as well as sketch their 
areas, and to this end thirty people were 
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interviewed in Boston and fifteen in the 
other cities. Both methods were appar- 
ently successful for projecting the prob- 
able public image of the city, although 
field analysis by the specialist had a 
tendency to neglect minor elements 
which were of importance for vehicles, 
as well as the status of districts. 

In the first sample a central section 
of the Boston peninsula was chosen 
because of its age, its historical associa- 
tions and somewhat unusual European 
flavour. Not unexpectedly, most citi- 
zens identified the landmarks and com- 
mented on the character. Many did 
not know all areas, some were only 
aware of their own districts, while 
others were confused by elements, e.g., 
paths and roads. Inhabitants, in the 
second sample, felt that Jersey City 
was “a place” on the edge of something 
else and the investigators found the 
lack of images resulted in sparse de- 
scription so that building or lot use 
became essential to identification. They 
concluded that there was low imaga- 
bility even for established residents. 
Los Angeles citizens symbolised their 
city as an endless sprawl characterised 
by vehicular traffic and the roads. Here 
the relative age of developments as- 
sumed importance where images were 
lacking. Certain features of imagability 
coincided in all three samples. Space 
and breadth of view were enjoyed by 
inhabitants as was planting, water, the 
class or status district and the age of 
development, and the research teams 
discovered that most citizens had a 
consistent group image, although there 
were local differences in all samples. 
Some features were clearly recogniz- 
able to the inhabitants, while others 
had an individual imagability, e.g., 
particular buildings. Those images hav- 
ing the greatest significance stimulated 
an overall reaction. It became apparent 
that there was a “public” as well as an 
“individual” imagability. The research 
team concluded that all city images 
contained confusions, floating points, 
weak boundaries, isolations, beaks in 
continuity, ambiguities and areas lack- 
ing character or differentiation. These 
results were then examined and it then 
became possible to evaluate the neces- 
sary features of an imaginable city- 
scape. Professor Lynch concluded that 
the city is a multi-purpose organization 
in which form should be somewhat 
non-committal, and plastic for its pur- 
pose, if citizens are to acknowledge it. 
When recognizable features crystallize 
out in the surveys these should be ac- 
knowledged in the planning process. 
Strong images should be preserved and 
new ones developed, providing that the 
city always retains its identity as a 
whole. Imaginable components of large 


scale are rare, but conscious design 
can create such forms. Naturally, this 
implies image organization on a metro- 
politan scale if legibility is to result. 
Town design should, however, be asso- 
ciated with the creation of a critical 
and attentive audience if a well organ- 
ized, poetic and symbolic environment 
is to result. 

The three appendices evaluate indi- 
vidual reference systems, image forma- 
tion, the role of form and some of the 
disadvantages of imagability. Many 
observations are drawn from secondary 
sources but are sympathetically eclec- 
tised. Examples are also included of 
detailed surveys of Beacon Hill and | 


_Scolleys Square in Boston where fea- 


tures such as steep streets, doorways, 
sidewalks, bow windows, ornamental 


ironwork, sub districts, landmarks and | 


commercial uses are identified. 

The author concludes by speculating 
on future objectives for investigation 
such as the differences in the public 
imagability for urban communities of 
different size or nationality, the effect 
of redevelopment and the role of citi- 
zen education. The present research 
does not convince the reader that it has 
really advanced planning techniques, 
for similar public interviews and spe- 
cialist surveys have been undertaken 
before during the analytical planning 
process. Paradoxically, planners of dis- 
tinction and recognized artistic sensi- 
bility often reject such findings because 
they prefer to rely on their own intui- 
tion. Unfortunately few habitants can 
evaluate their city or its future needs 
and the research appears to confirm 
the limitations in their perspective. The 
concept of “imagability” will aid some 
planners and it is to be hoped that 
they will be induced to depart from the 
confines of their offices in order to in- 
vestigate imagability. The research also 
confirms some teaching techniques in 
planning and architecture, and, per- 
haps, it is here it will have the greatest 
impact. Professor Lynch’s analysis of 
“The City Image and its elements” pro- 
vides some information which could 
be developed in the preliminary train- 
ing of planners. 

Much in The Image of the City will 
be approved, although many readers 
will be disappointed with the prelimin- 
ary results, but in all fairness it should 
be remembered that this introductory 
volume is only the first of a series and 
it is dependent on research still in pro- 
gress. This book, therefore, has all the 
limitations which might be expected 
from such an analysis, it is speculative, 
fragmentary, and, as Professor Lynch, 
himself, points out, at times, pre- 
sumptuous. 

Michael Hugo-Brunt, Toronto 
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Editorial Comment on RAIC 
Residential Environment Report 


MEGALOPOLIS OR BUST : Extract of a re- 
view by Elizabeth Kilbourn in the Octo- 
ber issue of The Canadian Forum. 


“Towns and civilization are two 
words for nearly one thing. To build 
cities and live in them properly is the 
great business of large associations of 
men,” wrote W. R. Lethaby. 

As long as men have built towns and 
lived in them, that is, as long as civili- 
zation has existed there has always been 
a creative tension between the dyna- 
mism of the city and the stability of the 
country. There is now a possibility that 
this will no longer exist. The twentieth 
century has seen increasingly the an- 
cient distinction between urban and 
rural weaken and vanish. A vast and 
growing area now exists in which city 
and country inextricably meet and in- 
termingle. 

In Canada, two billion dollars is be- 
ing spent annually to turn pasture into 
permastone. The creation of suburbia, 
a metropolitan limbo which is neither 
city nor country, has raised consider- 
able doubt as to its sociological healthi- 
ness. But there is no doubt in my mind 
that visually the result is frequently 
chaotic, monotonous, and generally de- 
pressing. The Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Canada recently published the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
which it instituted to investigate the de- 
sign of the residential environment. 
Two of the three-man committee rank 
among Canada’s finest architects. C. E. 
Pratt of Vancouver is responsible with 
his associates for the handsome award- 
winning B.C. Electric building and 
some of the fine houses which have 
helped to provide the west coast with a 
beautiful and indigenous style of do- 
mestic architecture. John C. Parkin’s 
advent on the Toronto scene has 
brought to it qualities of integrity, in- 
telligence and, frequently, excitement 
which it had not possessed in abund- 
ance before. 

The Report makes abundantly clear 
that the problem of providing housing 
for Canadians is acute. “Whatever cen- 
tre we live in, we are challenged to be- 
queath to our sons and daughters twice 
the city we inherited.” In other words, 
if the present trend continues, in the 
next twenty-five years we will put up as 
many houses as we have since Cham- 
plain built Port Royal in 1604 until the 
present. We are in the throes of an 
emergency — one that we share with all 
other nations, but which is even more 
acute in Canada with its very high birth 
rate and accelerated pace of urbaniza- 
tion. Europe and Asia public admini- 
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strations have developed large-scale 
projects to cope with this problem. One 
of the major planks in the new Demo- 
cratic party platform is a promise to 
undertake vast projects to create a liv- 
ing environment worthy of its citizens. 

Perhaps here is the key to any inade- 
quacy we may feel about the RAIC Re- 
port. Its title — and the fact that its 
Committee members are architects — 
suggests that it may be possible to deal 
with the residential environment as a 
separate problem, when in fact the 
whole concept of the city requires re- 
thinking. This is again part of the even 
broader problem of conservation of our 
natural resources of land and water. The 


Architects: Earle C. Morgan and Page & Steele, Cons. Mech. Engineer: G. Granek & Associates 


Report is fully conscious of this, and 
the implications of its recommenda- 
tions inevitably take the problem far 
beyond the relatively simple problem of 
housing. It is, in fact, more than a prob- 
lem of residential environment. What is 
at stake is our total living environment. 

Meanwhile the orchards and hay- 
fields disappear before the contractors’ 
mechanical monsters and up go endless 
rows of three-bedroom bungalows fin- 
anced by an NHA loan. How much 
regard is given to safe school routes for 
children or intelligently planned green 
belts and civic areas? Who cares 
whether all families are not necessarily 
computed of the statistical average of 


In stack and boiler breeching... 


long life Plicast Lining 
specified for O’Keefe Centre 


New Toronto cultural centre, built at a cost of 12 million dollars, is 
regarded as the finest opera house in America. The architects demanded 
the best materials for every phase of this magnificent centre. 

They specified Plicast L.W.I. 20 to form a monolithic lining for 200 
feet of stack and boiler breeching because it’s conservatively rated to 
withstand temperature to 2000°F. Plicast shields stack and breeching 
completely from corrosive and abrasive attack to add many more years 


of maintenance-free life. 


Here’s why Plicast is gaining favor among architects everywhere: 
Monolithic: it forms a jointless lining that prevents penetration of 
destructive thermal and chemical elements. Insulation is 3 times more 
efficient . . . 45% lighter than fire brick. Eliminating costly cutting and 


shaping saves installation time. 
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FREE CATALOG 75 
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Dept. 7, Box 10, New Toronto, Ont. 
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MATERIALS 


CONSTRUCTION 


your best 
protection 


NUKEM materials and Nukem 
engineering methods give floor to 
ceiling protection against corrosion in 
plating rooms and acid pickling rooms, 
also food and general processing areas. 
Whether you have an existing instal- 
lation or plan future expansion, if you 
need corrosion-proof materials : and 
corrosion-proof engineering, call in 
your Canadian Hanson & Van Winkle 
representative. 


Write for Nukem’s Corrosion 
Engineers Manual today 


CANADIAN HANSON & VAN WINKLE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 2 Silver Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
Sales Offices at Montreal and Windsor 
Resident Representatives: Hamilton, Chatham, Kitchener, Orillia, Vancouver 


Jobber Warehouse: Railway & Power Engineering Corp. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
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EQUIPMENT 


two adults and two and one-half child- 
ren? Who cares that the monotonous 
red brick cubes do not permit either 
variation in the type of family that in- 
habits them or visual and spatial varia- 
tion and handsome design? 

The Report indicates certain areas 
which could receive fairly immediate 
attention. The nation, it points out, 
should be concerned with unique séc- 
tions of the country which it could 
“make it worthwhile for the growing 
city to detour and the specialist farmer 
to maintain.” And here the peach or- 
chards and vineyards between Hamil- 
ton and Vineland are specifically men- 
tioned. Historic buildings should be! 


identified and maintained. Residential 


areas should have adequate access to, 
but be protected from, major transpor- 
tation routes. Plans for parkland, future 
hospitals and schools, transportation, 
and the many facilities which make ur- 
ban life convenient and satisfying, must 
be drawn up and implemented before 
the residential areas are built instead of 
trailing like camp followers behind the 
unsightly and inconvenient sprawl of 
small scale surveys and subdivisions. 

Le Corbusier, the greatest thinker 
and architect of the twentieth century 
to concern himself with the problem of 
life in an urban context, once wrote: 
“Taking possession of space is the first 
gesture of living things, of men and 
animals, of plants and clouds — the oc- 
cupation of space is the first proof of 
existence. Architecture is specifically 
dependent on space, bound to the nec- 
essity of controlling it.” Whether we are 
to take possession of the space we and 
millions of other Canadians will inhabit | 
in the next few years in a rational, har- 
monious manner, whether we will con- 
trol it effectively and beautifully or in 
an ugly, shapeless, and chaotic Way is 
still to be seen. But in the Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry of the RAIC we 
have a guide and a handbook to ways 
and means of a pleasing and prevailing 
excellence. 


Montreal Star 


The next two generations, barring 
major change in the present outlook, 
are going to see residential construction 
accompanying population growth and 
rising living standards that will in sum 
about double present urban areas. 
Looking at our cities as they are, ex- 
hibiting the results of so many past 
mistakes, one must commend the 
thought of the Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of trying to prevent comparable 
shortsightedness, through the survey 
recently completed on Design of the 
Residential Environment. 
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Arcadia Sliding Doors in Residence of Mr. Leonard Pedvis—Montreal. Architect, Stanley Shenkman 
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LOOKING WITHOUT OR DIVIDING WITHIN... 
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Arcadia Multi-Slide Walls compact into a single panel width or disappear into wall pockets for interior commercial and residential installations 


Arcadia sliding glass doors add the touch of quality to homes and commercial structures 


Whether you want to let people control the weather or control 
the traffic flow of people, the-choice is the same. Arcadia 
Sliding Glass Doors do both. They add an inviting, open look to 
homes when used to lead onto lawn or patio. And in offices, 
schools, churches and auditoriums, Arcadia Multi-Slide Doors 
make the most utilitarian—and beautiful—space dividers, as 


well as inviting exterior walls. 

Arcadia Sliding Glass Doors roll quietly at a light touch. They 
are tightly weather-stripped, and can be glazed with Thermopane* 
Insulating Units for exterior use. 

The Detail Packet provides the many design applications of 


this modern product. Ask the Pilkington representative. 
XReg'd. T. M. 


55 EGLINTON AVENUE EAST, TORONTO /23 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
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The better way COMING EVENTS 


These illustrations show some of the framing arrangements December 2-3, 1960 
commonly used in DB Long Span Joist construction. A complete Annual General Meeting 
range of standard designs is always in stock and designs for non- Architectural Institute of 


British Columbia 


standard joists for special conditions are readily available at short Eiipress HV 


notice. Publication 35DD-118 gives full technical details. Tele- 


phone or write for your copy. December 6:19) 1000 
Presentation, followed by 
two weeks exhibition of 

Mexican Architectural Exhibit 
National Museum, Ottawa 


December 7, 1960 
PQAA Seminar on the Design of the 
Residential Environment 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
Montreal, P.Q. 


January 14, 1961 
Annual Meeting 
Manitoba Association of Architects 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg 


January 27-28, 1961 
Annual Meeting 
Alberta Association of Architects 
Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton 


January 27-28, 1961 
Annual Meeting 
Prov. Quebec Assn of Architects 
Lac Beauport Inn, Quebec 


February 9-11, 1961 
Annual Meeting 
Ontario Association of Architects 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto 


Spring of 1961 
Celebration in Honor of Founders 
of Modern Architecture, 
Gropius, Le Corbusier, 
van der Rohe, Wright 
Columbia School of Architecture, 
New York 


12" X %" X 7 SL) 


PLATE WASHERS eas May 17-20, 1961 
ABOUT 3’-0” CTS. / RAIC 54th Annual Assembly 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec 

i July 3-7, 1961 


= 5 Vith Congress 
oists in adjacent panels anchored A . : : International Union of Architects 
rrangement for attaching nailer strip. $ 
on steel beam. 8 f 8 é London, Eng. (Registrations, RIBA) 


August 30-September 2, 1961 
Conference on Shell Structures 
Civil Engineering Dept, 
Technical University, 
Delft, Netherlands 


INDUSTRY 


TS New Pre-Fab Fireplace 
BOTTOM: CHORD BEARING TOP CHORD BEARING The production of a new Starfire 
. “Junior” complete pre-fab fireplace 
Standard end details for wall bearing joist. In DB Long Span Joists W varies from 10 to 15 unit for gas, coal and wood is an- 


inches, according to span length. This provides better than average bearing surface. ; : 
à chu nounced by Continue-Flo Heating 


Products, Ltd, Hamilton. Constructed 
of heavy gauge steel with brass trim, 
the new Starfire can be used as a free 


long span =D: standing unit or set into any type of 
3 SP steel joists by wall, and connects easily to an existing 


D oO MINI ON BRI D G E chimney or furnace flue or any type 


FIFTEEN PLANTS — COAST-TO-COAST 33 | of approved pre-fab chimney. 


Spans 25 to 75 ft. Depths 18 to 36 ins. Loads 178 to 1700 Ibs. per lin. ft. 
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New Line of Centrifugal Fans 

A completely new and advanced 
wheel design is featured in an exclusive 
line of arifoil bladed centrifugal fans 
now available from American-Stan- 
dard Products (Canada) Ltd, 1201 Du- 
pont Street, Toronto 4. The new Series 
116 features an exclusive low velocity 
radial rim wheel design for general ven- 
tilation and industrial processes. Avail- 
able in 15 sizes in both single-and 
double-inlet designs, the new Series 
116 is qualified to carry the AMCA 
Certified Rating Seal for the full range 
of sizes, Class I through Class III. 

The new fans are recommended for 
use in supply and exhaust systems for 
ventilation and industrial processes; in 
air-conditioning installations of con- 
ventional low velocity, high velocity or 
double-duct systems; in industrial air- 
conditioning systems; in heavy duty in- 
dustrial systems; and in ventilation of 
tunnels for vehicular, pedestrial and 
railroad traffic. 


Oo 


New Masterplate Bulletin 


Master Builders Company, Toronto 
15, have issued a new 24-page bulletin 
(MP-4d.) containing photos and dia- 
grams, specification information and 
installation procedures for “Master- 
plate” concrete flooring. 

© 
Dodge Vinyl Tile 

Dodge have introduced a new vinyl 
tile, the Siboney. 

The manufacturers claim that the tile 
combines the desirable properties of a 
vinyl surface and has wide application 
in institutional and commercial estab- 
lishments as well as residential. 

It is available in 16 patterns in all 
standard tile sizes. Further details and 
samples may be obtained from Dodge 
Cork Company, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 


REV-CAR 


LIMITED - 


500 Greenwood Ave., Toronto 
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CHAIR 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


O'KEEFE CENTRE % 


(anadian Seating nnn 


18 CANMOTOR AVE. 


TORONTO 18, CANADA 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANADA'S FINEST PUBLIC SEATING 


Canadian Hot Dip Galvanizers 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company of Canada Limited, in 
cooperation with hot dip galvanizers 
from coast to coast, have compiled a 
directory of Canadian firms engaged in 
custom and production galvanizing. 
Reference to this directory will allow 
engineers, architects, specification 
writers and metal fabricators to select 
the galvanizing facility best able to 
meet immediate production require- 
ments. Please write to: Sales Develop- 
ment, The Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd, 215 St 
James Street West, Montreal, Quebec. 


PRODUCTS 


Sectional Overhead Doors 


Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co. 
Limited has recently published a new 
Sectional Overhead Door Catalogue 
designed to enable architects and engin- 
eers to select the most suitable door in 
combination with the best hardware. 
Six types of doors and ten types of 
hardware represent sixty style combi- 
nations. Each of these combinations is 
available in any size up to the limits as 
outlined and all specifications and re- 
quired clearances are readily obtainable 
from the catalogue. 

The new catalogue is available from 
the Company at London, Ontario. 


SUPPLIER TO CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
REINFORCED CONCRETE - BAR SPACERS 


Telephone: HO. 1-4291 
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WOMEN'S COLLEGE HOSPI- 
TAL, Toronto. Architect, Mar- 
ani & Morris: Engineer, H. H, 
Angus & Associates: Heating 


Contractor, Samuel Crump & 
Co. Ltd. 


ISERICORDIA HOSPITAL, 
finnipeg. Architects, North- 
90d, Chivers and Chivers: 
ygineers, H. N. Gawley and 
_E. Chant; Air Conditioning, 
ifreniere Sheet Metal Ltd. 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, Van- 
couver, B.C. Architect, E. D, > 
King; Engineer, D. W. Thom- 
son: Mechanical Contractor, 


Canadian Comstock Co. Ltd. 


I [LITE 


ADMINISTRATION BUILE 

ING, Camp Gagetown, N.B. 
Engineers, Wiggs, Walford, 
Frost & Lindsay; Heating — 


Contractor, Reg. H. Steen. 


OWEN SOUND HIGH 


SCHOOL, Owen Sound. Ar 
chitect, John Layng; Consult- _ 


ing Engineers, Flanagan and 
Black; Heating Contractor, Eng- 
lish & Mould Ltd. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING, 

HOLY CROSS HOSPITAL, Cal- 

gary. Architects, Green, Blank- 
_ stein, Russell & Associates: En- 

gineers, Sumner & Piercy; Heat 
ing Contractor, F. Deeves & 

Son. _ 


AIR MOVING EQUIPMENT 


FANS AND BLOWERS 


ALPHA MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


118 Midland St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


60 Braid St., New Westminster, B.C. 


ALPHA MANUFACTURING (Eastern) LIMITED 


254 Merton Street 


Electronic Control Panels 


Transistors have replaced vacuum 
tubes in the entire line of Honeywell 
electronic temperature-control panels. 

The panel’s new transistorized ampli- 
fier is electrically and physically match- 
ed — in size, shape and connections — 
to the old vacuum-tube amplifier, mak- 
ing possible “plug-in” replacement on 
older panels. 

For further information, please 
write to Honeywell Controls Limited, , 
Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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Flexboard Brochure 


Canadian Johns-Manville Co. | 


Limited announce publication of a bro- 
chure on asbestos Flexboard. The fully- 
illustrated publication presents and ex- 
plains the many uses and advantages 
of J-M Flexboard. A completely new 
section is devoted to the use of Flex- 
board in construction and moderniza- 
tion of commercial and institutional 
buildings. 

Other information includes specifi- 
cations and directions for the use of 
pre-primed Flexboard. Copies of the 
brochure (FLX-15A) may be obtained 
from Canadian Johns-Manville Co. 
Limited, 565 Lakeshore Rd. E., Port 
Credit, Ont. 
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Pedlar Metal Lath Handbook 


The Pedlar People Limited have 
published a new Metal Lath technical 
hand book, designed especially for 
architects. 

The new book contains 17 technical 
bulletins on the various applications of 
metal lath and plastering accessories. 
This publication is available by writing 
to The Pedlar People Limited, 519 Sim- 
coe Street South, Oshawa, Ontario, 
attention the Building Materials Divi- 
sion. 
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The Photometric by Wakefield 


Wakefield announces the “Photo- 
metric”, a completely new injection- 
molded refracting luminaire. 

The injection-molded refractor, 
available in styrene or acrylic, is de- 
signed to control the brightness in the 
direct glare zone with extremely high 
efficiency. Suitable for on-ceiling and 
suspension mounting, the photometric 
features complete flexibility in mount- 
ing; accessories can be mounted at any 
position along the length of the four 
foot or one-piece eight foot housing. 

For specification data and price in- 
formation write Wakefield Lighting 
Limited, London, Ontario. 
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DESIGNED FOR 
VERSATILE 
PERFORMANCE 


The opening of Toronto’s O’Keefe Centre for the 
Performing Arts is a major event in the city’s cultural 
activities. Built at a cost of $12 million, this remarkable 
theatre centre is designed to house the most versatile 
performances. Both stage and acoustics are adaptable 
for each type of event — opera, ballet, jazz, symphony, 
a Broadway musical, or a one-man show. Careful heating 
A battery of Jenkins Iron Body Gate Valves on the main 


boiler room header control the circulation of steam heat 
throughout the theatre centre. 
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ARCHITECTS: 
Earle C. Morgan — Page & Steele 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS: 
Frost, Granek Associates Lid. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS: 
Anglin-Norcross Ontario Ltd. 


MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS: 
Universal Plumbing & Heating Lid. 
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is of prime importance to the patrons’ comfort, so Jenkins 
Valves were the logical choice to control the Centre’s 
steam-heating system. Selected for flawless performance 
at low cost, you'll find valves with the “Diamond” trade 
mark playing similar roles in public buildings and 
plants from coast to coast. Jenkins Bros., Limited, 
Lachine, Que. 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


TRADE 


JENKINS 
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O'KEEFE CENTRE FOR 
THE PERFORMING ARTE 


Architects : 
Earle C. Morgan and 
Page & Steele, Toronto 


Acoustic Consultant: 
V. L. Henderson 


General Contractors: 
Anglin-Norcross Ontario Ltd. 


| 


PROUD OF! 


Dominion Sound’s Acoustical 
Installation in the new O’Keefe Centre 


The all-important acoustical installation in the auditorium of the O’Keefe Centre, was 


entrusted to Dominion Sound Equipments Limited — Canada’s foremost acoustical 
applicators, and exclusive Canadian distributors of Celotex sound conditioning products. 
elotone”, a mineral fibre acoustic tile 

led by Dominion Sound 

d absorption was specified. 


One of these products, Acousti-Celotex AG 
with the natural texture of travertine, was instal 
in many areas throughout the Centre where greater soun 


Dominion Sound is pleased to have contributed its talents in the exacting science 


of acoustics to the O’Keefe Centre for the Performing Arts. 


DOMINION SOUND 


EQUIPMENTS LIMITED 


Head Office: 4040 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 


Toronto, Hamilton, London, 


Branches: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Edmonton, Vancouver 


North Bay, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
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145 4072 DOORS in BRONZE—~ | 
For O'KEEFE CENTRE, Toronto, Ontario 


arene. 


—Flush 
Stile— Rail and 
Acoustical Doors 
with Framing 


All are Ellison VARJSTILE 
construction withEllison 


ñg Pivots. 


architects EARLE C. MORGAN 
PAGE and STEELE 


EN 


Entrance to one of the 
- West entrance to the Center 
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‘ 
d by the manufacturers of 


One of the entrances to the Auditorium 


representatives in 72 principal cities in U. S.. Canada and Puerto Rico 


ELLISON BRONZE CO. INC. + Jamestown, N. Y. 


In Canada—HORSFALL ENGINEERING, 2696 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto, Ontario 
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Carrier Gives À Command Performance at the 
NEW O’KEEFE CENTRE 


e Long before a single blueprint was drawn, the 
great cities of the world were searched for ideas 
that would help create a vast and unique theatre 
for the presentation of international talent. 


e The O'Keefe Centre is in itself an artistic achieve- 
ment of magnificent magnitude. Craftsmanship of 
the highest order has been lavished upon every 
detail; imaginative architecture has resulted in a 
splendidly different showcase for the lively arts. 


e It is a matter of real pride that Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning has been chosen for this great building. 


Architects Quietness and efficiency of Carrier Air Condition- 


_ Earl C. M ia ee 
ogee hie ing were qualities that played a major part in its 


Consultants selection for the O'Keefe Centre. 
Frost, Granek & Associates 


Contractor 
Universal Sheet Metals Ltd. 


ve 2 à = 
Carrier CARRIER ENGINEERING LTD. + 70 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto 18 


air conditioning + heating ° refrigeration 
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HEAT PUMP 


New Heat Pump Conditioner 
combines the performance of a 
winter furnace and a summer air 
conditioner, all in one compact, 
easy-to-install unit. Now whole- 
house electrical heating and cooling 
are practical, thanks to Fedders 
economical Heat Pump principle 
. extracts “natural” heat from 
outdoor air. 
When your plans call for the most 
modern heating system, specify 
Fedders . . . the “comfort con- 
ditioner’’ that makes all other 
systems obsolete! 


COOLS IN SUMMER 
HEATS IN WINTER! 


Complete, compact, comfort conditioners 


AIR CONDITIONING 
division of 

GENERAL STEEL WARES LIMITED 

76 MIRANDA AVENUE 


TORONTO ° RU, 7-247] 
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On the O'Keefe Centre 


MIRACLE WEDGE 


flush steel electrically operated “OVERHEAD 
DOORS” are used for the stage receiving entrance. 


Similar doors have recently been installed on 


such projects as: 


G. L. Tamblyn Ltd. 
G.C.: Foundation Co. of Ontario 


Architects: Gordon S. Adamson 
and Associates 


Robert L. Simpson 
Packaging Depot 
G.C.: Milne & Nicholls 
Architects: Corley & Miller 


MacKenzie Building 
G.C.: Redfern Construction Co. Ltd. 
Architects: Shore and Moffat 


Adams Brands Ltd. 
G.C.: Perini Limited 


Architects: John B. Parkin 
and Associates 


Doors of this type can be supplied in widths up to 28 
ft., sizes up to 600 sq. ft., heights to 22 ft. 7 inches. 


Flush panels of 16 gauge steel. Rubber weather strip 
at top; adjustable seal strip at bottom. 


SOLD, INSTALLED & SERVICED BY 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF TORONTO LIMITED 


289 BERING AVE. 


TORONTO 18, ONT. 


Manufactured by 


OVERHEAD DOOR CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 


Other Distributors at: Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg, North Bay, 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Sarnia, Windsor, Kingston, Ottawa, Montreal, 


Sorel, Sherbrooke, Quebec, Moncton, Halifax & St. John's, Nfld. 
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We invite your 


Complete stage and TV studio equipment 


contour curtains inspection of our 


orchestra and stage elevators HSlallationt difthe 
rigging equipment O’Keefe Auditorium 
turntables 


BOILEAU-FERGUSSON LIMITED 


32 Chauncey Avenue + Toronto, Ontario « BE. 3-9082 
RO. 3-1158 
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THE 


OHocfo (entre 


We were happy to participate by 
installing specialized material for 
the stage floor and rehearsal room. 


This is another example of fine Custom built desk in executive office, O’Keefe Centre 
| 
material and workmanship ex- 


pected and received by exacting 
architects. 


NORTHERN FLOORING CO. LTD. 


Toronto, Ontario Montreal, Quebec 


P. S. Taylor fine furniture can meet your 
needs for custom installations. Contact us l 
to discuss your every requirement. 


THE P, S. Taylor Furniture Co. *T | | 
1196 King St. W. Toronto LE. 3-8585 | 


QUALITY CONCRETE 
supphed to the 


O'KEEFE CENTRE 
by 


DUAL MIXED CONCRETE & MATERIALS 


LIMITED 


2700 DUFFERIN STREET TORONTO 19, ONTARIO 
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Lead and Z 
scenes” at 


At Toronto’s multimillion 
dollar O’Keefe Centre you 
will find lead and zinc con- 
tributing to the life of the 
building and the comfort of 
those who use it. Here are 


some examples. 


LEAD 
FLASHING 


Over 4,000 square feet of lead-clad 
copper flashing were used. Its prin- 
cipal application was for through-wall 
flashing underneath coping stones as 
shown below. Both plain and cor- 
rugated sheet and strip were laid. 
Lead-clad copper combines the high 
strength of copper with the excellent 
corrosion resistance and non-staining 
characteristics of lead. Coating, both 
sides included, averaged 114 ounces 
per square foot. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND 
SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


215 St. James St. W., Montreal, Quebec 
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inc are “behind the 
the O’Keefe Centre 


O'Keefe Centre for the Performing Arts, Toronto 
Architects: E. C. Morgan, Toronto; Page & Steele, Toronto 


LEAD ANTI-CORROSION 
STRIP 


LEAD 
BRONZE 


Lead Anti-corrosion Strip 


The upper exterior walls of the 
Auditorium are clad with corrugated 
bronze sheet panels. Bronze struc- 
tural members carrying the sheets 
are secured to the main steel frame. 
The steel at its junction with the 
bronze would be subject to corrosion 
due to the electrolytic action caused 
by dissimilar metals in the presence 
of moisture. To prevent this corrosion 
2-inch wide strips of 4-pound gauge 
lead were inserted between the joint 
faces of the two metals. 


Oo172 


GALVANIZED 
DUCTWORK 


Nearly 400 tons of galvanized (zinc 
coated) sheet were used to make up 
the extensive heating and ventilating 
system. Gauge varied from 26 to 16 
and zinc coating was standard at 114 
ounces per square foot (both sides 
included). The choice of galvanized 
sheet means long, trouble-free life, 
ease of fabrication into complex 


Coran Duct Work 
shapes, simplicity of installation and 
low thermal expansion to help keep 
duct noise to a minimum. The choice 
also meant real economy in initial cost 
at no sacrifice to future service. 


Specify LEAD and ZINC — metals 
you can use with economy and 


confidence. Contact our Sales 
Development Division for further 
information. 
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CANADA'S 
OUTSTANDING 
NEW 

OPERA HOUSE 


Pape ue 


LS COR 


e HEATING 


fe e PLUMBING e AIR CONDITIONING 
Yio 


| The O’Keefe Centre in Toronto, reputed to be the finest theatre 
on this continent, which is now nearing completion, is only one of 


ARCHITECTS : the many large projects Universal men have worked on throughout 
Earle C. Morgan — Page & Steele Canada. 
| CONSULTING ENGINEERS : We are proud to have installed the mechanical services in this 
| Frost, Granek Associates Ltd. unique arts centre and also for the part we are playing in the up- 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS: building of Canada’s industrial and cultural expansion. 


Anglin-Norcross Ontario Ltd. 
; Among the companies we have served are the following: 


MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS : Bank of Nova Scotia; Marathon Paper Mills of Canada Ltd.; Proctor & Gamble Co. of 

Universal Plumbing & Heating Ltd. Canada Ltd.; Sunnybrook Hospitals; Hospital for Sick Children: Frigidaire Products 
of Canada; Canadian S.K.F. Co. Ltd.; McKenzie Building, Toronto; Humber Sewage 
Treatment Plant, Toronto; Harris Filtration Plant, Toronto; Ashbridges Bay Sewage 
Treatment Plant, Toronto; Board of Trade Bldg., Toronto; T.T.C. Office Building, 
Toronto; Confederation Life Office Bldg., Toronto; Cancer Clinic, Toronto; Camp 
Gagetown, N.B. (High Temp. Hot Water); U.S. Naval Base, Argentia, Nfld. 


UNIVERSAL PLUMBING & HEATING 


UNIVERSAL SHEET METALS 
Companies Limited 


90 BRIMLEY ROAD ® SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO 
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Congratulations... 


We at Engineered Sound wish to offer our 
congratulations to the owners, and all 
others associated with the design and 
erection of the new O’Keefe Centre. 


It has been our pleasure to design and 
install a DIAL-X Interphone System 
as manufactured by Stromberg-Carl- 
son, a division of General Dynamics 
Corporation. 


FNGINEERED SOUND SYSTEMS 
“EAITEL- 


169 Kipling Ave. S., Toronto 18, Ont. 


Che O "Keefe Centre 
WATERPROOFING 


VAPOR BARRIER DAMPPROOFING 


Architects were assured of 
satisfaction when they en- 
trusted guaranteed wa- 
terproofing to this firm 
of specialized applicators. 


“ Experience makes 


the difference ” 


STURGEONS LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal 28 
9 Sturgeon Rd. 5890 Monkland Ave. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF [LS M MORTAR 


WORKABILITY 
LSM Mortar possesses the highest degree of workability, 
created by the unparalleled plasticity of high calcium 
lime putty, the correct grading of sand and the method 
of mixing. 


SITE STORAGE 


LSM Mortar can be stored on the site indefinitely, pro- 
viding it is piled up and smoothed over to exclude air. 


ECONOMY 
A bricklayer will produce a better job in less time with 
greater efficiency. The best raw materials and specially 
designed machinery are used to produce LSM Mortar. 
ELASTICITY 
All masonry walls are subject to expansion and contrac- 
tion. LSM Mortar is the ideal “shock absorber’, and re- 
tains its elasticity even when gauged with cement. 


APPEARANCE 


LSM Mortar can never be the cause of efflorescence. LSM 
Mortar joints, even when gauged with cement, dry out 
uniformly white. 


RESISTANCE TO RAIN 


LSM Mortar does not develop cracks, and is proof against 
rain penetration, “breathes” and thereby, condensation 
and damp walls are eliminated. 


Lime-Sand Mortar of Canada Ltd. = 


SYMES ROAD 


Telephone Ro 6-2369 
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To the O’Keefe Centre for 
the Performing Arts go 
our congratulations and 
best wishes for many suc- 
cessful seasons of present- 
ing the best of the enter- 


tainment world to Toronto. 


AY 


SH 


We are proud indeed 
that our product was 


chosen to help in the con- 


WN 
\ 


struction of this magni- 


SN 


ficent auditorium. 


INN 


TORONTO 9, pe 
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E ATON'S OF CANADA 


was appointed by the O’Keefe Centre 
Planning Committee as supervising authority 
for the Interior Decoration, design and 


supply of furnishings in 


THE OKEEFE CENTRE 


70r the Performing arts 


Just as the architects 
have contrived to give 
grace and lightness of 
line to the vast 
multi-purpose 
structure, so Eaton'’s 
has themed and 
colour-schemed the 
decoration to emphasize 
the feeling of space, 
light, liveliness 


and luxury. 


Eaton’s is proud to have 
co-operated from the 
blueprint stage on, with 
Toronto Architects, Earle C. 


Morgan and Page & Steele 


For information on Commercial Contracts of any size, contact our 


CONTRACT SALES SERVICE 
EATON’'S OF CANADA 


Vancouver « Edmonton + Calgary + Regina + Winnipeg 
Hamilton + Toronto + Montreal « Moncton + Halifax 
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Jeff Brown Fine Fabrics 


stage drapery problems of 
The O’Keefe Centre for the 
Performing Arts. 


Cotton, traditionally cast in 


the role of velour, was not 
right for the part in this theatre... 


Jeff Brown 


experimented 


and successfully transformed 
linen into a velour equal to 
the demands of The Centre. 


Jeff Brown Fine Fabrics 


We are proud to have been selected | 


to supply all finishing hardware 
_ for the 


O’Keefe Centre 


CANADA 
HARDWARE LTD. | 


12 ALEXANDER STREET 
WA. 3-4653 


SARGENT INTEGRA LOCKS 
LCN DOOR CLOSER 


Architects : 
EARLE C. MORGAN PAGE & STEELE 


For the O Keefe Centre 


we supplied 


Granox 


used on building exterior 


and. 
four main stairways to lobbies 


We also supply © 
DeStone 
Marble 
Terrazzo 

Tile 
Mosaics 


TELEPHONE LE. 7-2591 


S ws MOSAIC & MARBLE Coo 


CLM iT ED 


60 CALEDONIA ROAD NORTH, TORONTO 10, ONTARIO 
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at the O’Keefe Centre... 
Canada’s most modern 


theatre Pal ot 


s ‘8 


Bmartly styled, unobtrusive Edwards automatic fire 
detectors are located throughout the theatre—even 
in the muralled main lobby. 


SC eho td 


AUTOMATIC PROTECTION 
AND CONTROL BY 


;,DWARDS! 


This complex Edwards automatic fre 
alarm control and supervisory panel 
relays location of fire outbreak to the 
main console. 


eee ee 


Wa 


Here is the heart of the Edwards 
auxiliary services system, a centralized 
control for dozens of operations 
throughout the new building. 


The large Edwards bell sounds a fire warning in the 
O'Keefe Centre lobby; the Edwards buzzer, more 
frequently used, is the theatre's curtain-call. 


production and enjoyment of live stage shows, 
fe Centre ranks among the world’s finest theatres. 

Edwards of Canada Limited, provides central 
supervision of (left) WATCHMAN’S TOUR, indicating progress, maintaining 


With every modern facility for the 
Toronto’s new O’Kee 


This console, custom-built by 


schedules and warning of delinquencies; (centre) AUXILIARY SERVICES, 
indicating condition of door locks, alarm systems, elevators, stand-by generators, 
etc., and LIGHTING CONTROL for remote operation of all but stage lights; 
(right) FIRE ALARM, pin-pointing the location of fire. 


This Edwards Waterflow Switch activates the 
fire alarm system when any of the buildings’ 


sprinklers go into action. ARCHITECTS: Earle C. Morgan and Page & Steele 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: Jack Chisvin and Associates Ltd. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: Standard Electric Construction 


i WARD S OF CANADA LIMITED, 
OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO 
SAINT JOHN QUEBEC CITY MONTREAL TORONTO HAMILTON WINNIPEG EDMONTON CALGARY VANCOUVER 


In U.S.A., Edwards Company Inc. Norwalk, Conn. 
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A complete telephone System with; nee 


The Supervisory Control panel, looking from the 
Diesel Generator room, through the triple glass 
window into the control room. The panel provides 
remote control of the ‘switchboard located in the 
basement below. 


The inside of the automatic transfer Switchboard 
gives an idea of the extremely complex engineering 
and skilful wiring needed on a control switchboard 
of this type. Switchboards are applicable to specific 
switching problems like this, as well as to general 
building circuit control. 
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Westinghouse 


en 


POWER GUARANTEED 


BYATAS 


UNIQUE SWITCHBOARD! 


Custom-designed for the Bell Telephone Company, this 
low-voltage Switchboard transfers the power supply for 
the telephone system from hydro to auxiliary diesel power 
—when required. | 

A team of experienced engineers from Canadian 
Westinghouse designed and built this unique transfer 
Switchboard and remote control panel. 

Behind each Westinghouse Switchboard now at work in 
schools, hospitals and industrial buildings are the same 
Westinghouse engineers and proven Westinghouse 
components. 

And they're ready to help solve your power problems. 
For full information on Westinghouse custom-designed, 
low-voltage Switchboards, contact your nearest 
Westinghouse Sales Office. Or write to Canadian 
Westinghouse Company Limited, District Manufacturing 
and Repair Division, P.O. Box 4, Toronto 18, Canada. 


Consulting Engineers: Karel Rybka & Associates Ltd., Toronto. 
Electrical Contractor: Standard Electric Company Ltd., Toronto. 


60D230 
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Hemus Towers Apartments, Toronto 


NORANDA 
COPPER TUBE 


MEANS LONG LIFE AND 
HIGH CORROSION RESISTANCE FOR WATER, 


SERVICE AND DRAINAGE LINES 


where every inch of space must be utilized. 
Take advantage of Noranda Copper Tube 
—its compactness, popular price, speed and 
ease of installation, and permanence. Avail- 
able from wholesalers everywhere, Noranda 
Copper Tube is your “key to a better job”. 


Commercial Plumbing Ltd., Toronto, used 
Noranda Copper Tube extensively in the 
recently completed 149-suite Hemus Towers 
Apartments. The compactness of Noranda 
Copper Tube, especially Type DWV, 
is a vital factor in today’s construction 


Noranda Copper and Brass Limited 


Montreal + Toronto + London e Edmonton e Vancouver 


SALES OFFICES: 
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GARD-BOND DOORS 
by 
Gardiner oF GALT 


were chosen for the 


CENTRAL BLOCK 
TORONTO GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Another quality installation of 
Gard-Bond Doors. 


In the beautiful new Central Block 
of the Toronto General Hospital 
where beauty and quality are a 
must, you will find Gard-Bond 
Doors. 


Architects, Mathers & Haldenby 
General Contractors, Anglin-Norcross Ontario Ltd. 


P. W. GARDINER & SON LIMITED 


10 Price St. Toronto, Ontario, Phone WA. 5-3191 
Mill — 30 Harris St., Galt, Ontario, Phone 146 


ARCHITECTS: Peter Dickinson Associates 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: Frost, Granek and Associates 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: L. S. Yolles Associates 


801 BAY ST. TORONTO 


The world-wide success of Taylor Woodrow is based finally on 
inspired teamwork. In planning, many specialist skills combine 
to ensure the utmost speed and economy by using advanced 
construction techniques. In execution, the drive and enthusiasm 
to meet—or beat—very tight schedules. Taylor Woodrow methods 
are saving owners time and money in every continent of the world. 


BUILD EVERY WHERE, 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
42/48 CHARLES ST. EAST +» TORONTO : TEL: WALNUT 5-4441 
10 PARK STREET +» LONDON Wi 
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CERAMIC TILE ADHESIVE CTA-11 


: WAS CHOSEN FOR TORONTO'S 


en OUT og 


FABULOUS NEW BRENTWOOD TOWERS 


| 


Speed and economy are vital to a building contractor 
to maintain construction schedules and realize a profit. 
And these two important factors are the primary 
reasons why 3M CTA-11 was chosen for setting the 
ceramic tile in the luxurious new Brentwood Towers’ 


1,080 apartments. 
CTA-11 trowels on smoothly, quickly. Long open time 
and non-slipping makes it easy to use... speeds up 


applications. CTA-11 is economical too! One gallon 
covers approximately 85 square feet. Match this 
economy with time and labour savings and you have 
a truly low-cost ceramic tile adhesive. CTA-11 has 
many advantages. For the full story mail coupon. 


RESEARO™ Beane 


Harry B. Kohl: Architect 
Morris Dennis & Son: General Contractor and Builder 
Century Tile Company Limited: 

Ceramic Tile Contractor 


Oc ee 
| | 
HE Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing of Canada Limited, | 
HE Box 757, London, Ontario. | 
I Gentlemen: Please send me full details on 3M I 
| Ceramic Tile Adhesives. | 
| | 
| | 
i | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
(a clive: I 
i 011317 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING OF CANADA LIMITED + LONDON + CANADA 
where research is the key to tomorrow 


Branch Offices: Halifax e Montreal + Toronto + Winnipeg + Calgary + Vancouver 
Resident Salesmen: Sudbury + Port Arthur + Quebec City + Saint John, N.B. 
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In new 
Lockport, N. Y., 
elementary 


school. THESE LIGHTS WERE GLAZED) 


Anna Merritt Elementary School, Lockport, New York, covers an area of 17,111 sq. ft, | 
11 
features a new aluminum framing system with a neoprene seal that eliminates caulking. | 


THESE PROPERTIES OF NEOPRENE HELP THE ARCHITECT GAIN LONG-LASTING, EASILY-INSTALLED WEATHER SEALS 
PROPERTIES | 


WEATHER LOW RESISTANCE TO 
RAT NG COMPRESSION | OZONE FLAME FLEX FATIGUE | ABRASION | Ft ectpigaL 


AND SUN RESILIENCE | TEMPERATURE OXIDIZING 
RESISTANCE SET RESISTANCE PERFORMANCE] RESISTANCE! ER Te R RESISTANCE | RESISTANCE 


Excellent 


FERME Neoprene 
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RE  — 


3 TIMES FASTER THAN NORMAL 


This glazing system is sealed against STEP 1—The simple, durable alumi: 


For the new Anna Merritt Elementary School 
weather by a prefabricated neoprene num frame (only 1% in. wide) is assem- 


(shown in photo) and the Roy Kelly Elemen-  rubber gasket. bled quickly and easily. 
tary School in Lockport, New York, architects 
Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & Folley, Syracuse, 


« N.Y., developed an ultra-thin aluminum mul- A AU PARA SES 


| se 3 A . - . . . LA 
lion (only 134 in. wide) which, in combination oe Ra 


… with a prefabricated neoprene synthetic rubber 
sealing gasket (a special gasket designed with 
… Patent Pending) gives the exterior wall a trim, 
“ modern appearance . . . speeds glazing... and 
“ cuts maintenance. 


GLAZED IN A DAY AND A HALF. This modern 


FILLER 


| neoprene-sealed glazing system requires no 

_ tool more complicated than a screwdriver... Moon 

“ permits precision factory manufacture of all SU LINE 
“ components . . . eliminates chance for error or 

“ careless workmanship in caulking . . . insures a 


à : £ - Neoprene gasket is Pawling Rubber 
clean, neat glazing job. The contractor estimates Corporation's "Wet" Seal Channel 


“ that, with the preformed neoprene gasket, in- 

| stallation moves three times faster than conven- ONLY A SCREWDRIVER IS NEEDED 1 

tional glazing. The 17,111-sq.-ft. Merritt School 

was completely glazed in just a day and a half. 

Kelly School—2!4 times as large—was glazed 

in 314 days. 

LASTING SEAL. A properly compounded neo- 

_ prene gasket will perform efficiently for decades 
| inthis application. It resists weather, sun, ozone, 


“ heat, cold, chemicals, pressure . . - stays resil- 
. jent and maintains a tight seal... protects glass 
“ against wind breakage . . . can be re-used if a 


. window is broken. Neoprene’s excellent com- 
| bination of properties is shown in the graph on 
the opposite page. 

For more information on neoprene gaskets, 
and your regular copy of ‘“‘Elastomers Note- 
book,” write to: Du Pont of Canada Ltd. 
Elastomers, 85 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto 12, 
Ontario. 


STEP 3—Screwing down of pressure 
strip against neoprene gasket assures 
a durable, weathertight seal. 


STEP 2—Resilient neoprene seal snaps 
easily over glass, then gasketed light 
can be set in place in frame. 


NEOPRENE 
HY PALON* 
VITON* 

ADIPRENE* 


CANADA 
à | 
Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


*Registered trademark of E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
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Where costs count — Coal is the fuel 


80 


DISTRICT HEATING 
WITH COAL 


is chosen in the new 


WELLINGTON SQUARE 


LONDON ONTARIO 


First enclosed Mall-type Shopping Centre in the heart of a city _ 
in North America (Air-conditioned in Summer...Heated in Winter— 


Plus Roof-top Parking for 850 cars) 


ONE BOILER ROOM 


(PHOTO ABOVE) 


Saves millions of dollars in capital costs for over 
350 clients of Cities Heating Company Limited. 
(PHOTO BELOW) 


During the Summer months this same 
boiler-room feeds steam air-conditioning 
units operating on the heat-exchange 
principle. 


LOW COST 


CENTRAL HEATING 


London, Ontario is another example of the revitaliza- 
tion of the “heart” of a City—similar to developments 
in New York, Chicago, Montreal and Toronto. 


Wellington Square Shopping 
Centre is a magnificent example 
where the centres of older cities 
have been made dynamic through 
an aggressive planning pro- 
gramme. The T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 
Canada’s largest retailers, collab- 
orated with Webb & Knapp, North 
America’s greatest realtors, on this 
progressive development. Where 
Central Heating is available such 
a vast project is naturally attrac- 
ted through lower costs of heating 
and/or process steam. In London, 
Coal offers the greatest economy 
for mass production of heat 
and/or steam. 

In the case of Wellington Square 
which comprises a 5-level 
Eaton Co. Ltd. building, a 
Dominion Supermarket, 50 other 
retail stores and businesses plus 
the mammoth covered Mall, the 


entire project is heated through 
underground pipes by Cities 
Heating Company Limited. It is 
estimated that the cost to each 
individual user is well below any 
other method of heating. 

Major capital costs have been 
saved by Eaton’s, Dominion 
Stores and the others due to the 
fact that no individual heating 
plants or boiler rooms are needed: 
in all cases heat or process steam 
is delivered from the central coal 
fired plant via underground pipes. 
For all large projects we invite 
architects, engineers and inves- 
tors to investigate the economies 
possible with Central heating; as 
in the case of Wellington Square, 
London, Ontario, you will find 
that in the long-span Coal can 
deliver you considerably more 
profit on your investment. 


For further information or additional case histories showing how 
other plants have saved money burning Coal the modern way, write to 
Bituminous Coal Institute of Canada at 159 Bay Street, Toronto. 


+BCi 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


F CANADA 
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Architectural design 


BEHIND THE 


CURTAIN 


Here is a beautiful example of how Red Brass, 
one of Anaconda’s versatile architectural metals, 
expresses art in architecture. Red Brass was 
chosen for the exterior auditorium walls of the 
new O’Keefe Centre for the Performing Arts, 
not only for its durable beauty but also its 
economical adaptability to curtain-wall con- 
struction. Red Brass can be roll-formed for 
easy shop fabrication. It can be supplied in 
long lengths to eliminate horizontal joints. The 
natural richness of this facing will weather to 
an elegant “statuary bronze” shade. 

Details of other curtain wall designs and the 


es Anaconda Products are as Canadian as the Maple Leaf. 
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Architects: Earle C. Morgan and Page & Steele. General Contractors: Anglin- 
Norcross (Ontario) Limited. Architectural Metal Contractor: Canadian Orna- 
mental Iron Co. Ltd. Roll-forming: J. Brockhouse & Co. (Canada) Ltd. 


many uses of copper and copper alloys in modern 
architecture, are outlined in the full-colour, 
64-page booklet, “Architectural Metals by 
Anaconda”. Write for your free copy to: 
Anaconda American Brass Limited, New 
Toronto (Toronto 14), Ontario. Sales offices: 
Quebec City, Montreal, Calgary and Vancouver. 


C-6050 
ae 


ANACONDA 


Copper and Brass 


TRADE MARK 
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VARIATIONS ON A CIRCLE THEME WITH CUSTOM-MADE 


LINOLEUM 


School | 4 | 


How to take a shape and shape it to specific | 
flooring motifs! Custom-made Dominion Lino 
leum shows how with a circle, but is equally — 
adept with triangles or trees, squares or ships. | 

The wide variety of colours and patterns in 
linoleum help to make more interesting motifs, 
and they are surprisingly economical, too. Con- 
sult our designers for ideas, or discuss with 
them how your own sketches can be worked 
out. For further information or literature, 
write Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd. 
2200 St. Catherine Street East, Montreal. 


Music Store 


Soda Fountain 


Available by-the-yard 
or in tiles (9” and 12”) in these 
types...all inlaid... 
MARBOLEUM + DOMINION JASPE 
HANDICRAFT + BATTLESHIP 
TILECRAFT (12” tiles only). 


DOMINION 
LINOLEUM 


Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. 
Limited + Makers of Dominion 
Linoleum, Dominion Vinyl Tile, 
Asphalt Tile and Associated Products. 
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A NEW DESIGN COLOUR FROM CANADA BRICK 


sunmetal—the richest expression of the brown 
spectrum. A new deep tone with steel gray in it, en- 
lanced by the slight shine of the semi-glaze finish. 
Videly used for individuality and distinction in single 
olour wall treatment, or contrast with soft pastel 


Jesign Colours as French Blue, Dawn Gray, Venetian 


*ANADA BRICK 


Gray. On the wall, Gunmetal performs with the same 
severe weathering qualities expected of Design 
Colours. Sample, Jobsites and test data are available 
on request from your Canada Brick representative 


or directly from the sales manager. 


CANADA BRICK, STREETSVILLE, ONTARIO * ATWATER 9-2794 
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THE VALLEY CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED, DUNDAS, ONTARIO 
L2 


‘ THRONES WERE NOT ALWAYS COMFORTABLE OR SECURE. 


BUT SOLID COMFORT IS 
GUARANTEED IN “VALLEY 
CITY” PEWS. WE INVITE 
YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION. 
LET OUR FACTORY TRAINED 
REPRESENTATIVES HELP 
SOLVE YOUR SEATING 
REQUIREMENTS . . . CATA- 
LOGUES ARE AVAILABLE. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


TOWN PLANNERS 


The Architectural and Planning Division of the 
Corporation have openings at Head Office, 


Ottawa, in the following categories — 


SENIOR Requires professional qualification in 
PLANNER town planning, plus 5 years Canadian 

experience in a responsible position. The 
work will include aspects of physical planning, re- 
search, and operational matters in connection with 
the Division’s activities in Public Housing, Redevelop- 
ment, Planning work for other Government Agencies 
and N.H.A. Lending Activities. 


TOWN Applicants should possess a University 
PLANNERS Degree or equivalent in Architecture or 

Engineering and have extensive experi- 
ence in physical design and site development work. 
Work will involve site development of housing pro- 
jects and town planning in connection with the Cor- 
poration’s work throughout Canada. 


Attractive salary and working conditions can be 
offered to qualified applicants. 


Applications stating age, marital status, education, 
details of experience and salary expected, together 
with the names and addresses of three references are 
to be addressed to the Supervisor, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Head Office, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, Ottawa. Replies will be treated in confi- 
dence. 
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Polyvinyl chloride 


WATERSTOPS © 


Corrugated wedge shape ensures 
complete watertightness. Economical 
for expansion and construction joints 
in floor, wall, and roof slabs. Flexible, 
easy to install. 


Now Manufactured in Canada 


KORK-PAK 


Premoulded expansion joint filler with 
more than 80% recovery after com- 
pression. Non-extruding. Low mois- 
ture absorption. A good general 
all-purpose joint filler. 


J. E. GOODMAN SALES LIMITED 


Construction and Engineering Specialties 
137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1, Ont. EM. 2-1421 
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You only need this much space for a 
OIL-FIRED BOILER! 


And space-saving design is only one of the 
reasons why the Viking 30 is the ideal 
selection for apartments and commercial 


When you’re planning heating systems, 
a good point to keep in mind is... 
Warden King provides the only complete 
buildings. It is easy to install...adapt- line of I-B-R approved Boilers and Base- 


able to all types of firing...conforms to board Panels manufactured in Canada. 
all code requirements...satisfies clients For full 


information, consult your 
completely. 


Warden King Catalogue. 


Manufactured by Winden King 2104 Bennett Avenue, Montreal 


ANOTHER @ CRANE propuct QD 
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If the walls of Jericho had structural clay backup tile, chances are the sound 


of trumpets would never have been heard within the city — let alone tumble the walls. Yet 
compressive strength and sound reduction are just two of the important properties of 

structural clay tile. It’s non-shrinkable, fire resistant, an excellent plaster base, reduces dead load 
and inch for inch surpasses thermal resistance of solid masonry units. Make use of this 


modern hollow tile at every opportunity. Complete specifications on request. 


BRICK AND ILE 


4824 YONGE ST., WILLOWDALE, ONTARIO ENS TETE 


5 


OF ONTARIO 
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Just remember that 


Duriron Acidproof Drain Pipe 


is installed by ordinary 
plumbing methods and 


resists corrosion 
throughout the entire 
thickness of the pipe wall 


Duriron, a high silicon iron alloy, is 
extremely resistant to most industrial 
and commercial corrosives—and re- 
sists abrasion and erosion, too. This 
resistance is not just ‘‘skin deep,’’ but 
exists throughout the entire thickness 
of the pipe wall. That’s why Duriron 
can be expected to outlast the building 
in which it is installed. Duriron pipe 
and fittings are available from stock. 
Free Bulletin PF/4 gives complete 
details. 


Distributed through plumbing jobbers by 


SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Stainless Steel and Alloys Division 


SHAWINIGAN BUILDING 
Montreal 


Low cost BRADLEY | 
Multi-Person Column Showers 


Bradley Column Showers are designed to provide low-cost 
shower facilities for industrial plants, camps, schools and 
institutions. The Bradley Column Showers are shipped 
completely assembled, except that the drain fitting is 
separate as a matter of convenience on the job. All 
Column Showers require less floor space than an equal 
number of individual stall or gang showers. The Showers | 
are designed to permit attachment of partitions, frame: | 
work and curtains later if so desired. 


Exclusive Canadian Sales Agents 
ARISTOCRAT ‘= 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED + 77 PELHAM AVE. e TORONTO 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PRAIRIE PROVINCES QUEBEC MARITIMES: NEWFOUNDLAND 
Robt, Somerville Ltd. W. Reynolds & Co. John Brooks & Co., Lid. H. K. Bolihow J.C. Pratt & Co. Lid. 
564 Beotty Street 611 Confederation Bldg, 6525 Somerled Ave. P.O. Box 61 P.O. Box 866 
Vancouver, B.C. Winnipeg, Manitoba Montreal, P.Q. Mahone Bay, N.S. St, John’s, Nfid. 


Interior and Exterior 


WASHABLE 
— DURABLE 
LATEX VINYL PAINT 


e Odourless. e Alkali-resistant—immediately washable. 
e Tough and flexible. e Blister-resistant. 
e Excellent colour retention. Fast drying. 


PARA PAINTS LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS 
25 Racine Road, Rexdale (Toronto) Ontario + CH. 6-6641 
STORE: 616 Yonge St., Toronto 5 e WA. 3-2468 


Send for free colour styling booklet and descriptive catalogue price list 
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| PERMANENT . . . ‘‘Stelcoat” has the strength that 

| only steel can give, and with normal care will 
provide long and satisfactory service. 

ECONOMICAL . . . ‘‘Stelcoat” needs less structural 
support than other materials and lends itself 
to streamlined building methods. 

MODERN . .. “‘Stelcoat”’ is efficient and versatile, 
to satisfy the colourful requirements of 
present day design. 


; 
Edmonton, Vancouver. 
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Stelco’s continuous galvanizing process bonds 
zinc to steel so tightly that the coating on 
“Stelcoat” Sheets will not flake, peel or chip, 
even when worked to the limits of the steel 
itself. ““Stelcoat’”? Sheets are available flat, corru- 
gated, fluted or ribbed, from all leading fabrica- 
tors in Canada. 

580738 


FOR HU INFORMATION CONTACT ANY STELCO SALES OFFICE 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, 


Executive Offices: Hamilton and Montreal 


Sales Offices: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Windsor, Winnipeg, 
J. C. Pratt & Co. Limited, St. John’s Newfoundland. 
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M'ause it brings its own beauty to basic 
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‘ie natural beauty of weathered wood helps wed this house 
“lits site, harmonize with masonry and painted surfaces. 
ttens create a strong design line. 


Wood’s capacity for capturing the color of Nat 
logical choice for the architect trying to bridge the : 
‘erties enhance the richness of high-fidelity sound in this modern home. 
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ure, plus its ability to withstand the elements, makes it the 
the gap between indoors and out. Wood’s acoustical prop- 


design... 


Or new answers...look to WOOD! 


Wood’s beauty goes io the very heart of a design 
problem, because it rests on a strong foundation of 
structural integrity. When you designate wood, you 
have a material that functions on two levels . .. struc- 
tural and decorative... simultaneously. Any material 
that can perform this double duty is the welcome ally 
of today’s inflation-harassed architect! 

For example, wood’s use on exteriors .. . its ability 
to weather subtly, beautifully, even as it protects and 
insulates... the ease with which it harmonizes with 
so many color schemes. In interiors, wood construction 
need not be hidden. Rather, you can boast of its beauty 
with exposed post, plank and beam... with floors, 
panelling and handsome built-in cabinetry. For more 


information on designing with wood, write to: 


CANADIAN WOOD DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 
27 Goulbourn Ave., Ottawa 2, Ont. 
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for freedom of design, Lis 
look to Wood 
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The new Don Mills Secondary School in Metro- 
politan Toronto has a good size gym and the archi- 
tect put every square foot to work—twice. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS: At the turn of a key, 
Brunswick’s Folding Partition slides into place and 
instantly one large school gymnasium becomes two 
distinct recreational areas. 


FOLDING GYM SEATS: Convenience and economy 
—plus important extras: positive row locking and 


Three gymnasiums in one room 


single row operation; greater foot freedom; solid, 
even-load construction. 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS: From the practical 
Wall-Braced design to elaborate, electrically oper- 
ated units, Brunswick produces a complete line of 
fine-quality basketball backstops. 


For detailed specifications on Brunswick Gymnasium 
Equipment, write or contact your nearest 
Brunswick branch. 


Architect: John B. Parkin & Associates 


BRUNSWICK OF CANADA re 
School Equipment Division + Head Office & Factory: Box 60, Dixie, Ontario. 
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A STAKE IN CANADA 


Northern’s manufacturing plants, warehouses and offices in many cities across the 
Dominion represent a great investment in Canada. This brings to each community 
revenue in taxes and the purchasing power of Northern Electric employees.* This 
investment continues to grow with the growth of the Company. 


Northern Electric designs, manufactures and installs a large proportion of Canada’s 
telephone communication systems and equipment. This experience is invaluable 
in the development of materials and systems for Canada’s Defence Communica- 
tions. Northern Electric also produces all types of electrical wires and cables for 
communication and power transmission. La 
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At Northern Electric, product research and development never stops and advances 
are continually being made. 
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BELLEVILLE, ONT. — COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Floor Area — 188,000 sq. ft. 
Employees — 900 
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MONTREAL, P.Q. — COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Floor Area — 1,620,000 sq. ft. 
Employees — 7,950 
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"LACHINE, P.Q. — WIRE AND CABLE DIVISION 
Floor Area — 950,000 sq. ft. 
Employees — 1,850 
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*Total including employees in Sales 
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LONDON, ONT. — COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT DIVISION! 
Division, Telephene Contract Division Floor Area — 317,000 sq. ft. 
Installation Department, Research and Employees — 200 


Development Department and Head- (Ultimately, 1,000) 
quarters staff, 15,300. 


Northern Flecfric 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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the Problem. Producing a long-wearing heavy duty 
crete floor is difficult—even under ideal conditions, 
using the best materials and workmanship. But even 
the best plain concrete floors often dust, ravel, shatter 
and disintegrate from heavy duty usage in a short time 
|after being put into service. And because of the relatively 
high absorption of plain concrete, these floors are fre- 
| uently attacked by the corrosive materials used or 


ufactured in these areas. 


Technical Considerations. A heavy duty concrete floor 
should meet these minimum requirements: 

The concrete slab should be structurally sound... 
| sufficiently reinforced . . . of adequate thickness and 
strength . . . and produced with high-quality con- 
| erete materials. 

2. The surface of the floor should be designed to with- 
| stand the following conditions: 

| + Present and anticipated point loads and severity 
| of traffic. 

| + The range of exposure conditions peculiar to the 
| industry and to the specific operating area. 

| + The type of cleaning dictated by the particular 


(iis 
1 


industry. 
8. The floor should be practicable and economical to 
install . . . utilizing, wherever possible, locally avail- 


able materials, equipment and workmanship. 


. The floor should require minimum maintenance... 
and be easy to repair. 


Properties of various types of concrete floors, floor 
‘aggregates and surface treatments: Summarized from 
‘reports of the National Bureau of Standards, Research 
laper RP-1252, Volume 23, November, 1939, Journal 
f American Concrete Institute Proceedings, Volume 
18 and Bureau of Reclamation studies reported in 
gineering News-Record, April 21, 1955. 
ured vs. Uncured Concrete Floors 
oper curing of a concrete floor not only produces 
igher strength, but also reduces shrinkage and cracking 
and increases abrasion resistance. Dusting is associated 
1st frequently with improperly cured floors. 


emically-Treated Concrete 
ors vs. Properly Cured Floors 


epeatedly, arrest dusting. 


tallic vs. Natural Aggregate 

cially prepared metallic aggregate, when applied as 
“dust coat over freshly floated concrete, provides a 
r finish with 4 to 8 times greater impact and abrasion 
istance than the same properly cured concrete with- 
the metallic aggregate surface. The metallic hardened 
rface is non-dusting, virtually non-absorbent and is 
istant to oil and many industrial corrosives. Floors 
nished with various types of natural aggregate (silica, 
aprock and emery) do not differ significantly in 
abrasion resistance, and are not equal to the metal 
gregate. 

Unction of MASTERPLATE® in producing wear-resistant 
oncrete floors. 

MASTERPLATE is metallic aggregate—tough malle- 
able, specially-processed and size-graded iron particles 
ombined with Master Builders exclusive water- 
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deavy Duty Concrete Floors 


reducing agent and other components which improve 
the properties of the finished floor. These components 
make it possible to easily incorporate a pound or more of 
MASTERPLATE per sq. ft. of floor . . . and keep the iron- 
armouring at the surface. 

Advantages of the MASTERPLATE Floor 

1. Wear Resistance: 4 to 8 times greater than the best 

plain concrete floor. 


2. Non-Dusting: The malleable, high-strength MASTER- 
PLATE surface does not fracture whereas natural 
aggregates fracture easily under impact. 

3. Low Absorption And Corrosion Resistance: Oil, grease 
and corrosive solutions do not penetrate the surface. 
Spills can be easily cleaned. 

4. Slip Resistance (When Desired): Swirl trowelling the 
surface produces ridges of ‘“‘reinforced concrete’’. 

5. Easy - to - Clean: Withstands repeated scrubbing, 
steam and strong cleansing compounds. 

6. Color (When Desired): Available in 11 colors for 
industrial areas, institutional and commercial 
buildings. 

7. Economical: Only 15¢ to 20¢ per sq. ft. more than 
the concrete to which it is applied . . . the most 
economical industrial floor surface known to in- 
dustry today. 


Estimating Data 


Type of Service Thickness of MASTERPLATE 


Heavy Duty 1.0 to 1.25 lbs. per sq. ft. 

Extra Heavy Duty (Use ANviL-Top®—con- 
sult your Master Builders 
field man.) 


Note: For areas subject to less heavy usage, quantities 
less than 1 lb. of MASTERPLATE per square foot will 
produce proportionately good results. 

Suggested Specification Clauses 

General Conditions: Floors designated to be surfaced 
with an approved metallic aggregate surface hardener 
shall be finished in a manner described in the following 
paragraphs of this specification utilizing the services 
supplied at no cost to the contractor, of a specially 
trained concrete technician, a full-time employee of the 
metallic aggregate manufacturer. 

Cement: The cement to be mixed with the metallic 
aggregate shall be portland cement conforming to 
Type I of the current CSA A-5-51. 

Metallic Aggregate, Non-Colored: The metallic aggregate, 
specially processed and formulated for specific use as a 
surface hardener, shall be MASTERPLATE as manufac- 
tured by The Master Builders Company Ltd. Material 
delivered to the job site showing any rusting of the 
metallic aggregate or presence of oil shall be rejected. It 
shall be mixed with portland cement, applied to 
the fresh concrete, finished and cured in accordance 
with the manufacturer’s recommendations given on the 
job by his aforementioned job representative. 

Curing: Floors finished with the metallic aggregate 
surface hardener shall be cured with an approved mem- 
brane curing compound applied immediately after the 
floor surface has hardened sufficiently so that it will not 
be marred by the application. 

For a copy of complete suggested heavy duty con- 
crete floor specifications, or for additional information 
on MASTERPLATE, contact the local Master Builders 
field man. 


Our 50th Year of Service 


a 
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Company Ltd. 


® 


Subsidiary of American-Marietta Company + General Offices and Factory, Toronto 15, Ontario 
Branch Offices in Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, London, Ottawa, Montreal and Saint John 


M ASTERPLATE is a registered trademark of The Master Builders Company Ltd. for its specially prepared metallic aggregate 
for producing wear-resistant, heavy duty concrete floors. 


MC-6014 


This apartment building in an older section of 
Montreal’s Westmount district features Rusco Windows and Doors. 


Architects: Bernard Rosen & Irving Caruso 


This 48 suite apartment building, the first new construction built 
in an older residential section of Westmount, P.Q., features black 
and white Rusco Steel Windows in alternate vertical rows. The black 
windows are contrasted with yellow panelling. The balcony doors 
are also by Rusco. 


The slimline design of Rusco Windows also minimized obstruction 
of the view—historic Mount Royal on one side, the St. Lawrence 
River on the other. 


750 Warden Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario 


A Product of Canada 


RUSCO SALES OFFICES 


St. Johns, Nfld. Quebec City, P.Q. St. Jean, P.Q. Kingston, Ont. 
Halifax, N.S. Three Rivers, P.Q. St. Jerome, P.Q. Toronto, Ont. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Joliette, P.Q. Montreal, P.Q. Hamilton, Ont. 
Moncton, N.B. Drummondville, P.Q. Val D'Or, P.Q. London, Ont. 
St. John, N.B. Granby, P.Q. Ottawa, Ont. Chatham, Ont. 
Fredericton, N.B. Sorel, P.Q. Kenora, Ont. Sarnia, Ont. 


Call or write your nearest Rusco Office about 


Typical vertical section of Rusco 


Window installation in this building. 


Steel 


THE F. C. RUSSELL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Windsor, Ont. 
Sudbury, Ont. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Brandon, Man. 
Regina, Sask. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


